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Chapters V and VII «of this bulletin were added follhw- 
ing the author's return (in June 1960) from a limited study 
trip to West and East Africa. The trip included a brief 
visit to Tanganyika. Thus Chapter V provides the reader 
with later statistics than had previously been available, 
and Chapter VII presents current educational plans and 
outlook at the time of the recent visit. 
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Foreword 

E ducation around the world” is a continuing chal- 

ioDge to educators today. There is ever- increasing need for a 
broaden^ understanding of the kind of schools and what they offer 
in countries near or for. Thei^ is also increased demand for factual 
information in such areas. 

From the earliest years of the Office of Education, it has attempted 
to make available to educators, and to others interested, information 
concerning education in other countries. But in those earlier years, 
with distances so great and research materials so difficult to obtain, 
results were often meager. 

Today the countries of the world liave been brought much nearer 
and information is mucli more readily and promptly obtained Uian 
ever before. Even greater in significance, however, is the fact that 
the need for understanding tlie peoples of the many countries is im- 
perative to the world’s sujhievement of peace. Understanding the 
school systems which are so different in various countries and know- 
ing what kind of educational opportunities are available to children 
and young people around the world can bring vastly increased under- 
standing of the people around the world. 

Tanganyika may not be a familiar name to all of us. But Tan- 
ganyika — a British-administered United Nations trust territory on 
the East African coast — is on the way to complete self-government 
and its educational development holds a unique pattern. 

This bulletin, Education for Africans in Tanganyika — another 
publicaticMi in the International Education series of the Office of 
Education — reports on a preliniinary study of the educational sys- 
tem for Africans, together with information concerning the current 
plans for expansion of African educational facilities. 

The report is based largely on pertinent publications available in 
Washington, D.C. They include Tanganyika Government publica- 
tions, United Nations reports, and other rrJated documents. The 
author spent almost 2 years in Tanganyika, and has just recently 
made a brief study trip to West and East Africa which included a 
visit to Tanganyika. 

It is believed that this preliminary report will make a useful con- 
tribution toward the further broadening of interest in education 
around the world* 

Olives. J. Caldwell, 

Assistant Gommissionsr for International Education. 

, Bess Qoodtkoontz, 

Directory International Educational Relations. 


Chapter I. Introduction 

0 1 N DECEMBER 16, 1969, the Governor of Twiganyika, the 
Britiah-administeped United Nations trust territory on the East 
coa^ made an announcement which few could have predicted 
only a few years ago. It was to the effect that this large territory 
(368,000 square miles), known to many as the land of Kiliman jaro, 
would be granted internal self-government following elections in the 
fall of 1960. Under the proposed constitutional changes, elected 
Afriauis will form the majority of the legislature, the Legislative 
Council, and of the Council of Ministers or cabinet in which the 
majority will be elected members drawn from the Legislative Council. 
It is generally expected that independence will be achieved within a 
few years after responsible government is establiahed. 

A number of territories in Africa south of the Sahara have pre- 
ceded Tanganyika on the road to mdepwidenoe, but most of these have 
been all-African countries with few if any permanent non- African 
residents. Tanganyika is one of the mtiltiracial territories lying within 
a belt extending from Kenya southward to the Union of South Africa. 
It has attracted attention as a country which has achieved a great 
measure of interracial political (ooperation. Europeans, Asians, and 
Africans have worked together in seeking self-^^vemment, and the 
territory is the first of the multiracial territories in British Africa 
to be promised self-government under predominantly African control. 

The Land, People, and Government 

By comparison with areas of West Africa, Tanganyika, like other 
ooontries of eastern and central Africa, has had relatively brief con- 
tact with the West It was brought under German influence in 
1884-86 and for decades constituted, together with what is now 
Ruanda-Urundi, the former colony of German East Africa. Briddi 
administration, under mandate of the League of Nations, did not 
commence until after World War I, several decades after the e^b- 
lishment of British control in Kenya and Uganda, the two Britidi 
dependencies to the north. During the early period of mandate 
administration, uncertainty as to whether the territory would remain 
under British administration affected its econrnnic and social devel- 
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opment. Quite naturally, fewer British immigrants settled in Tan- 
ganyika than in the British colony of Kenya and no major effort was 
made to develop the mandated territory. I'he country suffered 
severely and long from the effects of the depression and had only 
begun to recover when World War II broke out. It was not until 
after the end of the war that a forceful program of economic and 
social development came into effect. 

Tanganyika is among the less developed countries in Africa. The 
gross domestic product at factor cost in 1957 has been estimated at 
£162,355,000; the per capita product of £18.5, or about $52, is one of 
the lowest yet calculated for African territories.^ The economy is 
predominantly agricultural, depending largely on the production of 
cash crops — sisal, coffee, cotton, oil seeds, and nuts — for export and 
of staple foodstuffs for local consumption. Agriculture accounts for 
almost half of the tx)tal gross domestic product. The production of 
minerals, of which diamonds are by far the most important, contrib- 
utes only 3 percent of the total product and manufacturing, involving 
largely the processing of raw materials, about 3.6 percent. Of the 
total product in 1957, about 57 percent was production in the monetary 
economy and the remainder the estimated value of the subsistence 
economy. Recurrent expenditure on essential services, including edu- 
cation, now exceeds territorial revenue, which is about £21 million 
annually, and the Government is largely dependent on external finan- 
cial assistance for development funds. 

The total population of tlie territory in 1957, when the last census 
was taken, was 8,785,613. The great majority of the people live in 
rural areas. The population of Dar es Salaam, the capital and largest 
city, is about 129,000, and that of Tanga, the second largest, is about 
38,000. Nine towns have between 10,000 and 20,000 residents. Large 
areas of the territory are virtually uninhabited because of the tsetse 
fly, and in the remaining areas population density varies considerably. 

Over 98 percent of the inhabitants of the territory — some 
8,663,000 — are Africans. Of the approximately 123,000 non-Africans, 
more than half are Indians and Pakistanis (72,000). Europeans, of 
several nationalities, number almost 21,000, but only about 3,000 of 
them are permanent residents. In addition, there are about 19,000 
Arabs, some 6,000 Goans, and a number of smaller communities. 

The three major groups— African, Asian, and European— differ in 
culture, language, educational level, and standard of living. While 
there are few complete illiterates among the immigrant communities, 
estimates indicate that a high percentage of the African population 

' 8e€ TanganylkA. The Groee Domeetio Product of Tanganyika Prepared 

by the Taofanytka Unit of the Baat African SUttatleal Department Dar ea Balaam • 
Government Printer, 1959. * 
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as a whole is illiterate. In relation to their numbers, Africans have 
made but small contribution to the economy, while that of the minority 
communities is quite disproportionate to their size. The majority of 
the Africans are mainly subsistence farmers, marketing only small 
surpliises of their food crops. Some are occupied mainly in pro- 
ducing export crops and only some 430,000 (1957 figure), or about 5 
percent of the African population, are in paid employment. The East 
Africa Royal Commission (1953-55) estimated that although the 
value of African activities in the subsistence and monetary economies 
together exceeds the contribution of non-Africans (62 percent against 
38 percent), non-Africans contributed more than half (63 percent) 
of the monetary economy. The per capita African contribution to 
the total economy was estimated at about £8, compared with the per 
capita contribution of £400 among Europeans and Asians, indicating 
the low average productivity of the African population which is re- 
flected in earning power and standard of living. Generally speaking, 
society has been stratified, economically and socially, along racial 
lines. Europeans fill most of the top positions in the government and 
private sectors of the economy ; Asians, in the middle, are predominant 
in the retail trade and skilled and semi-skilled positions; the great 
majority of the Africans are unskilled laborers or peasant farmers. 
Although Tanganyika is a multiracial territory, facing the basic 
problem common to the multiracial areas of Africa, that of integrat- 
ing disparate peoples in a unified society and state, its non-African 
population, and particularly its European population, is smaller thj^ 
that of Kenya and far smaller than that of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. This obstacle to African political aspirations has not 
been as great in Tanganyika as in the other territories. 

The Africans belong to some 120 different tribes, varying in size, 
social structure, and lang^uage. Most of the Africans speak languages 
of the Bantu group, but these vary considerably and the speaker of 
one is not always understood by the speaker of another. However, 
Swahili, which is encouraged officially as the lingua franca^ is under- 
stood in varying degrees throughout the territory. In religion, the 
largest numl^rs are pagan, but considerable numbers are Christians 
or Muslims, particularly along the coast where Islam predominates. 
Perhaps the most significant variations are those which exist between 
the large numbers who depend mainly on subsistence activities and 
the more advanced urban and rural groups which have entered the 
cash economy and among whom per capita income and the educational 
and social level are comparatively high. 

Only a few years before the announcement of impending self- 
government, it seemed unlikely that this low-income, quiet, and com- 
paratively little-known country would emerge so soon as a self-govem- 
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ing state. The catalyst has been rapid political developments among 
the local people. The wave of nationalism which has swept all of 
Africa reached Tanganyika and the other East African territories 
somewhat later than the all-African territiories of West Africa on 
which Western influences — not the least of which is Western educa- 
tion — had played longer and more intensively. Tanganyika’s first 
militant nationalist organization, the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU), was not formed until 1964. Within 4 years, how- 
ever, it had developed, under the leadership of Julius Nyerere, a 
former teacher, into an organized countrywide movement with no ef- 
fective African opposition — the only such organization in East 
Africa, Strong traditionalist or separatist opposition to this move- 
ment is not apparent. When British rule began, Tanganyika had no 
large, weU-organized indigenous kingdoms comparable to those in the 
neighboring Protectorate of Uganda. It has been spared separatist 
movements centered on large tribal groups. 

When TANU was formed, the government of the territory was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Governor and subordinate officials, 
that is civil servants, responsible to the government in the United 
Kingdom. The Executive Council consisted entirely of officials. Ap- 
pointed unofficials, representatives of the local inhabitants, held a 
minority of the seats on the J.egislative Council and among them half 
were Europeans. In 1956 a new system of parity representation 
under which the three major communities were granted equal repre- 
sentation went into effect as a temporary arrangement. Subsequently 
TANU demanded an official announcement that it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention that the territory would achieve self-government 
under predominantly African co.itrol. 

1958 a major constitutional change was granted by the adminis- 
tering authority. The first elections of (he I^egislative Council were 
held in two parts in the fall of 1958 and early in 1959. The elections 
were based on a common roll with a qualitative franchise. The fran- 
chise was based on an age requirement of 21 years, a residential qualifi- 
cation and either an educational (completion of a minimum of Stand- 
*rd VIII), income (£150 per annum), or officeholder qualification. 
One Asian, one African, and one European were elected in each of 10 
constituencies by all of the voters in the constituency, each voter being 
required to vote for one candidate of each of the three ethnic groups. 
The great majority of Africans could not qualify to vote. However, 
of some 58,(^ registered voters the majority were Africans and the 
latter were in a position to determine the results. TANU won an 
overwhelming victory at the polls. With a few exceptions, in the case 
of unopposed candidates, all of the elected members had stood as 
TANU candidates or with TANU support. Since the elections all 
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of the elected members — Africans, Europeans, and Asians — have 
elected Mr. Nyerere as chairman of the Elected Members’ Organiza- 
tion and have worked together as a united team — a situation unique 
in multiracial Africa. 

TANU’s victory and the multiracial alinement have unquestionably 
influenced the subsequent pace of constitutional cliange. Chairman 
Nyerere, presumably speaking for all elected members, has pressed for 
immediate responsible government; that is, government in which 
elected representatives of the people have a majority in the executive 
and control, subject to ultimate powers of tlie British Government, 
IocaI aflfairs.* * 

Even before the December 1969 aimouncement it was expected that 
internal self-government with Africans in the majority would be 
granted witixin a few years. In October 1958, when the first elected 
members took their seats in the Ijegislative Council, the Governor an- 
nounced that it was “right and proper and inevitable” that African 
participation in the L^slative and Executive Coxmcils should 
steadily increase and he added : 

It is not Intended — and never has been intended — that parity sbonld be 
a perman^t feature ... it is Intended, and always has been intended, 
that the fact that when self-government is eventoally attained both the 
Legislatnre and the Government are likely to be predominantly African 
shonld in no way affect the aecurlty of the rights and Interests of those 
minority commonities who have made their homes in Tanganyika.* 

In March 1959, after the second stage of the elections, the Governor 
announced that ^rther far-reaching constitutional changes were con- 
templated. A Post-Elections Committee was to be appointed to make 
recommendations regarding such revisions. Toward the end of 1959 
when the final decisions on the cwnmittee’s recommendations were 
made public, an announcement would be made conoeming the next 
constitutional changes and the periods within which they might be 
accomplished. This would include a forecast as to when nonofficials, 
the representatives of the people of the territory, might be granted a 
majority of the seats in the executive and legislative bodies. The 
Governor also referred to the important change which was to take 
place on J uly 1, 1959. On that date, a Council of Ministers, including 
Ministers drawn from among the elected members of Legislative 
Council, replaced the former Executive Council, which had not in- 
cluded unofficials as Ministers, as the principal executive body. In 
October 1969 the Governor announced that the Secretary of State had 
already agreed that a general election would be held in September 1960 
or soon thereafter.* 


* MM* Afriem mn* BhodeHm, VoL 88. No. 1818, Aar 18, 1»B9. p. 1404. 

* TomodntrOf OomnM OoPofM, IB Oct 1PB8, p. 89. 

* Mtut A/Hm m$t4 Kkt—im, VoL 88, No. 1889, Oct 89. 19B9. pi 198. 
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As of December 1959, control remains with the Governor and sub- 
ordinate officials, but a considerable role in government has already 
been granted to elected representatives of the people. On the Council 
of Ministers, the principal executive body, 5 (3 Africans, 1 European, 
and 1 Asian) of the 12 Ministers are elected meml)ers of the Ijegislative 
Council. In the legislative Council, 30 of the total of 53 members 
are elected members. Sixteen memlers, including only 1 official, are 
nominated memlers, i.e., appointed by the Governor, and the re- 
maining 7 are the official Ministers.® Although the elected members 
outnumber official and nominated meml>ers by 7, there are 28 members 
on the Government side of the (council and 25 on the representative 
side, since the 5 elect wl members who are Ministers sit on the Goveni- 
ment benches with official Ministers and nominated members. 

The framework of government is similar to that in British colonial 
territories. Each of the Ministers, who have collective responsibility 
for the policies and decisions of the Government, exercises executive 
responsibility as head of a Ministry into which the various depart- 
ments of government are grouped. The territory is divided into nine 
provinces each in the charge of a Provincial Commissioner, and each 
of the provinces is divided into districts, each under a District Com- 
missioner. The functions of locsl government are largely exercised 
by local authorities which in rural areas are Native Authorities usually 
including traditional chiefs and councils. 

Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda, although entirely separate politi- 
cal entities, participate in aryi^terterritorial organization, the East 
Africa High Commission, which administers a larg^e number of com- 
mon services for the three territories, including the Railways and 
Harbours Administration, the Posts and Telecommunications Admin- 
istration, the Customs and Excise Department, the Income Tax De- 
partment, many research organizations, and, of particular relevance to 
education, the East African Eiterature Bureau. The East African 
Central Legislative Assembly which includes official and unofficial 
members representing all three territories is empowered to legislate on 
a range of interterritorial subjects, including the institutions of higher 
education in East Africa. Some leaders in Tanganyika have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the High Commission on the grounds that it serves 
Kenya’s economic interests to the disadvantage of Tanganyika. In 
October 1959, the elected Minister for Mines and Commerce expressed 
the view that, under High Commission control of the licensing of new 
industries in East Africa, Tanganyika has not received its ‘‘fair share 
of benefit” from industrialization in the region. He referred to the 

• Katt AfrUM and RhitAnU, Vol. 8«, No. I82T, Oct 15, 1B5B. p. 141. 

The eonatitiittonal arruiKemente In effect actnelly provide for 84 memben on the Oor- 
ernineot tide and 88 members on the reprewntative side. Inclndln* 8 nominated memben. 
bnt the Oovernor left a number of nominated aeata nnailed, ao that then la. la fact a 
majority of elected memberta ^ 
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establisliment of most new industries in Kenya and Tanganyika’s 
strong desire for industrial development of its own, and denied that 
Tanganyika benefits from the introduction of industries in tlie other 
territories.* On the present interterritorial arrangements and the 
possibility of an East African federation in the future, Mr. Nyerere 
has been quoted as follows : 

... the chances are that the territories will eventually federate — after the 
question of domination from the Kenya Ulgblands has dropi>ed out. We 
have some difficulties with the East Africa High Commission, the service of 
which tend to be more beneficial to Kenya than to us, so that the present 
feeling In Tanganyika la that we are becimilng an economic colony of Kenya, 
or Nairobi. I hoi>e we can find a way to get a fair share of the High Com- 
mission services. Then we shall favour retention of the High Commission, 
and I believe that Federation will come In the long run.' 

Tanganyika’s new I.K'gislative Council to be elected in September 
1960, will consist largely of 71 elected members returned from 50 con- 
stituencies. Of the 71 meml)crs, 50 will represent “open” seats, that is, 
seats open to candidates of any race, and are generally expected to be 
Africans. Eleven members will represent seats reserved for Asian or 
Arab candidates and 10 will represent seats reserved for Europeans. 
A small nmnber of members will be appointed by the Governor. 

The elected members of the Legislative Council will be elected by 
voters on a common roll. Where there are “reserved” seats each voter 
may cast one vote for each seat, but compulsory multiple voting will be 
abolished. The qualiHcations for voting in the election will be lower 
than those for the 1958 and 1959 elections. The voter will Kave to be 
21 years of age. He or she must also (1) l>e able to read or write either 
English or Swaliili, (2) be in receipt of annual income of £75, or (3) 
hold or have held a prescribed office- The Government has estimated 
the number of Africans who will be eligible to vote at 1,500,000. 

The majority of the Council of Ministers wnll be drawn from 
among elected members of the Legislative Council, and most of the 
elected Ministers are expiected to be Africans. It was announced in 
Legislative Council on April 26, 1960, that, with effect from October 1, 
1960, the Council of Ministers would consist of the Governor as Pres- 
ident, the Deputy Governor, 10 unofficial Ministers and 2 Civil Serv- 
ants holding the portfolios of Attorney-General and Minister for 
Information Services. The Chief Minister, a newly created position, 
would be the Governor’s principal adviser and the Leader of Govern- 
ment Business in the I^egislative Council. 

Certain reserve powers, including the right to veto legislation, will 
be retained by the Governor, and defense and foreign affairs will con- 
tinue under British control. 


• ga$t Africa and Bkodecia, Vol. 8«. No. 1826, Oct. 8. IBBO. p. 124. 

« Ma*$ Africa and Rhodctia, Tol. 85. No. 1818, Aug. 18, 1959, p. 1404. 


Tremendous Need for Education 

No one would claim that Tanganyika’s educational systam today is 
a<le<luato. A high percentage of the African adult population is 
illiterate. An estimate of about 10 percent ofVjie African children of 
school age are now attending school. Only about half of the children 
of school-start ing age begin school, and only a minority of those com- 
pleting one level proceed to the next. Fewer than 400 complete sec- 
ontlary school eacli year, and only a minority of these proceed to in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Comparatively few Africans have yet qualified for senior profes- 
sional or technical i>osts in the civil service. The principal obstacle 
has been lack of education. Tlie civil service is established on a non- 
raci^ basis, and it has been the policy of government to staff the 
' service whenever possible from among local inhabitants. In 1967, ar- 
rangements for providing training for local people, both serving’offi- 
oere and others, to enable them to fill senior posts were, expanded. 

Ch. IV, “Higher Education,” p. 74.) The number of Africans hold- 
ing senior posts has increased to almost 350, but the great majority of 
the senior posts are still filled by expatriate officers.* Both the Gov- 
ernment and the opposition have recognized this as a major problem 
confronting the tenrifory. In mid-1959, Mr. Nyerere said, “We could 
man all the top political posts, but the civil service is a big problem, 
for few local people of any race are trained for the chief civil serv- 
ice jd)8.” Ho said that if the members of the civil service were “sud- 
denly to say tliat tliey were leaving they could cause more destruction 
thim any other group,” and he expressed the hope that they would re- 
main, “ for under self-government we shall not have enough local peo- 
ple to take over.” * At about the same time the Governor told an audi- 
ence that the most difficult and pressing need was to train Africans 


•At tbe end of 1958 tbere w*r« 181 Afrieant holding ^nlor (^ota !n the drll aerfioo 
compared with 186 egrller the same year. 166 In 1987, and only 6 In 1964. In addIMon. 
Tanganyika African* hold comparable poat# In the High Commiadon serrtcea (26 In 1957) 
and with local anthoritlea (14 In 1967). At the end of 1968 them wwo in the Taagaiylha 
dTU aerrlcB 4 African Dlatrlct OlBcera and 89 African Asalstaat Dlalrict Offleora, 9 of 
whom were acting an Olatrict Ofleera. At leaat 15 addlttonal Aaalatant Dlatriet Offleera 
were to be appointed by the end of the 1969-50 Snandal year. At the end of 1958 there 
were alao 8 African medical offleera, 8 aoclal derelopment offleera, 14 African* In aenlor 
^ta la the Agrlcoltnre De^rtment 5 cooperatlre offleera, 1 reterinary raperintendent. 
5 aaalataat Teterinary offieu^ 1 pnpU engineer, and 18 engineering awirtant*. Sngaged 
in edneadoB there were 6S education offleera and maaters, 2 other offleera aeconded from 
other departmenta for the Natnral Reeooreea School, and 1 offlee a^taat Or^t Britain 
Colonial Ofltee, under VnHed Mini/dom AdminUtrmtien. Kepori bp Ber 

Jfa/eetir’a 0»v«mmmt la the United Kingdom of Oreat Britain and Ifortherm Ireland to 
tha Oeneral AMemblp of the Utrited Xationt for the pear y»f«. Colonial No 542 Lon- 
Her Majeatya SUUonery Offlea. 1969. pp. 184, 214-264. (Hereinafter thia' report 
win be referred to u "Annnal Beport on Tanganyika for 1958." The annual reporte for 
other yMra will be referred to In a alBiUar way.) 

• Batt Africa and BhodeHa, VoL 86, No. 1818. Ang. 18, 1969, p. 1404. 
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for tlie civil sorrice.'* This is perhaps the most obvious contribution 
that education can make in tlie emerging nation. 

In other respects also it would be difficult to overemphasize the 
role which etiucation can play at this stage of Tanganyika’s history. 
As in otlier underdeveloped areas of the world in which the great 
majority of the ix>pulation are illiterate and unpnxluctive, exluca- 
tion can nuike a contribution in increasing productivity and in rais- 
ing the general standard of living of the bulk of tlie {wpulation. 
As in otlier multiracial and multitribal countries, it will inevitably 
influence the progress which can lie made in merging widely different 
jieoplcs into a unified society and state. In sliort, there is a tre- 
mendous need for Uie further extension of educational facilities for 
.Vfricans. 

This has been the immediate objective and the major theme of the 
Government’s educational |X)licy. As stated in the annual re|>orts 
to the United Nations on the administration of the territory, the 
main objective of educational policy has been — 

. . . the boildln^ up of a commonltj well equipped, by the advancement 
of education in Its widest senae, to asaume full social, ecMiomlc, and polit- 
ical responsibility. If education la to achieve Its purpose It must clearly 
encomj»a80 much more than technical or academic training ; It must pro- 
vide both the Int'eutlve and the means for the attainment of a full measure 
of mental, physical and spiritual development Progress towards the ulti- 
mate objective dei>eiids on the achievement of the Immediate objective of 
the educational advancement of the more backward so^'tlons of the terri- 
tory’s population, and It Is to this end that efforts must at this stage be 
mainly directed. At the same time, however. In view of the dependence 
of the territory for development on the efforts of the immigrant oommunl- 
tlea, It la Important that the territory ahonld provide appropriate edoca* 
ttonal faculties for their children.” 

With these objectives, a notable extension of facilities for Africans 
has been acliieved since World War II. African leaders have con- 
tinued to emphasize the need for greater effort, particularly toward 
increased facilities for training Africans for responsible positions in 
the territory, and to advocate the integration of the separate educa- 
tional systems which have been maintained in the territory for Uie 
different racial groups. 

As the territory has approached self-government, impiortant 
changes in the educational system, which meet many of the African 
criticisms of the past, have been agreed upon or are under considera- 
tion. Within a few years a description of education for Africans in 
Tanganyika may differ widely from this present study, which de- 
scribes the situation as of 1969. 


M 7M4.. No. 1819, A 0 (. 30, 1059, p. 1450 

^ Animal Report on Tanganjlka for lOM. (Colonial No. p. 155. 




Chapter II. Organization of 
Education 


Interterritorial’and Territorial Facilities 


T TNDER AN ARRANGEMENT unique in British Africa »— 
^ which is in large measure an adjustment to shortage of financial 
and other resources — higher education in East Africa is provided on an 
interterritorial basis. The region’s two institutions of higher educa* 
lion rMakerere College, the University College of East Africa, at 
Kampala, Uganda, and the Royal Technical College, Nairobi, Kenya — 
are partially financed by contributions from all three territories, gov- 
erned, under High Commission legislation, by Councils on which all 
three territories are represented, and open to students from all of the 
territories. ^They are both interracial institutions. 

It has b#n proposed that university colleges established in the fu- 
ture, including the proposed university college in Tanganyika, should 
also be interterritbrial interracial institutions. Other educational 
facilities are provided by the territorial governments individually. 
It is the intention that only higher education proper, university degree 
courses, and higher technical and professional training leading to the 
highest professional qualifications, should be provided at the inter- 
territorial institutions of higher education and that all other educa- 
tion should bo provided by the territorial governments. This intended 
division has not yet been fully achieved; the institutions of higher 
education still provide some work at a level below that of higher 
education. 


The territories now offer the primary-secondary course leading to 
the Cambridge Ovei^ School Certificate and it is recognized that the 
additional 2-year Higher School Certificate course should be provided 
in the secondary schools of the territories. These courses for Africans, 
however, have only recently been initiated and both institutions of 
higher education have therefore had to offer courses at the level of 
higher schwl certificate courses and will continue to do so until ade- 
quate facilities are available in the territorial systems. In the field 
of technical education the division of responsibility agreed upon by 
the governments has already been achieved. The training of tech- 


Tht UolTenltj College of RhodesU and NjanUnd seme the three terrltorlee, Sootb- 
r^Lr^*"*** **®'^*™ Bboderia, aad N/aaaland, hot thcae. onllke the 
territorlea, conaUtnte a federaUon. the VedeniUon of Bhodetia and Nraaalaad. 
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nologists, the highest of three categories of employees for the manufac- 
turing industry, is undertaken at the Royal Technical College, while 
the territorial governments have assumed responsibility for the train- 
ing of the two lower categories. Technicians are trained at the three 
territorial technical institutes and craftsmen at territorial trade 
schools.* The territorial technical institutes are also responsible for 
subprofessional commercial training, while the Royal Technical Col- 
lege offers professional training. The territorial governments provide 
the training courses for African teachers in presecondary schools; 
more advanced teacher-training courses are available at Makerere. A, 
distinction between categories of employees in the agricultural indus- 
try, comparable to the classification for the manufacturing indusr 
try, appears to have been made. Training for the lowest category 
of ^ployee in the agricultural departments is now provided by the 
territories and it is presumably the intention tliat subprofessional em- 
ployee, the assistant agricultural officers, who may be compared with 
teclmicians in tlie manufacturing industry, will be trained at terri- 
torial farm institutes, ^mparable in level to technical institutea 
These facilities have not yet been established in all of the territories, 
however, and Makerere now offers a course of training (a diploma in 
agnculture course) for this category in addition to the degree churse 
which prepares Uie student for tlie highest category of post in the 
Government agriculture departments, that of agricultural officer. 


Tanganyika’s Separate^Education'Systems 

In Tanganyika, as in the other territories of British East Africa, 
it has in the past been consider^ necessary, because of linguistic and 
cultural differences, to provide separate schools for children of the 
different racial groups. In accordance with what appears to be a 
general policy throughout East Africa of introducing interracial edu- 
cation from the top downward, the new Government Technical Insti- 
tute in Dar es Salaam has served students of all races since it was 
opened. The further extension of interracial education is now under 
consideration, but all other schools in Tanganyika today, with a few 
exceptions, continue to cater to the children of only one community. 
There are four separate systems for four ownmunities: African, in- 


* Thl» amofcment wms approved by the Worklof Party on Hlaher Edaeatloa la 

Joly-Aumat 1858. The Worklnf Party la their report quoted the od 

the three catefortea of pereooa who paea through a ayetem of teehulcal educattoa and an 
employed lu the mannfaeturtng loduetry which wen eet forth la a White Paper oa 
alcal ■dueaUoa (ComaiaBd Paper 8708) publlahed la February 1858 by Her Majeaty'a 
OoTerameat la the United Kingdom. A technologlet waa dedned aa one who haa the 
qnalUlcatlona and experience raqnlred for memberahlp la a profeaalonal laatitatloa: a 
te^aldaa aa one quallfled by apedallat taehaleal educatloa and pnetleal tralalng to woift 
under the general direction of a technologlat ; and rraf taaten or artlaana aa Ihe 
Uhor of the Buuinfaeturlag ladaatry. Jtepor* e/ the Werhtee Party ea Hioher Fdu fft Wtii 
to Feet A/Hoa Aalp-Aupoat l$$$. Printed for the BaatAfrinn Oore^epta h”^ 
OoTorameat Prlater, Nairobi, 1958. App. C p.87. 
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eluding for educaUonai purpoece not only St^nalis but also Arabs; 
European; Indian; and “Other Non-Natii^ (including Goan),” a 
category including the small Mauritian, Seychellois, Anglo-Indian, 
Ceylonese, and Chinese oommunitiea These systems differ in the 
arrangement of the school course, curriculum, and language of 
instruction. ' 

All four systems are administered by the Director of Education, 
the head of the Department of Education in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and lAbour. The African system is administered by the Direc- 
tor of Education with the assistance of an advisory committee and is 
financed from public^ fun^ school fees paid by parents, and volun- 
tary agency contributiona Non-Africans, unlike Africans, pay a 
special education tax, the Non-Native Education Tax. The proceeds 
frxMn the tax paid by each community are paid into the education 
fund for that conununity. Also paid into each fund are contribu- 
tions from territorial revenue and the proceeds from the scliool fees 
paid by parents on behalf of children attending Government schools 
for the community concerned. Most of the expenditure cm each of 
the non-African systems (excludmg postsecondary educatiem) is met 
from the approjpriate fund. A considerable measure of control — the 
extent in practice is difficult to ascertain — is exercised by nonc^cial 
members of the European and Indian communities over their respec- 
tive .funds and school systems. The majority of members of the 
European Education Authority and the Indian Education Authority 
are unofficial members of the ctmununity concerned. Each authority 
determines the policy which is to be administered by the Department 
of Education in its educatitmal system and manages, subject to the 
approval of its budget by the Legislative Council, the education 
fund for its community. They are executive rather than advisoiy 
bodies. The Other Non-Native education system and fund are ad- 
ministered by the Department of Education with the assistance of 
an advisory committee representing the Roman Catholic misRimiff and 
the communities involved. ^ 

Institutions, other than the Technical Lnstitute, which ore attended 
by children of more than one race are St. Joseph’s secondary school 
m Dar es Salaam operated by the Roman Catholic White Fathers 
and Katoka Preparatoiy School in Bukoba District conducted by 
the Protestant Church Missionary Society. The Government has 
also encouraged the establish m e n t of a nmiracial preparatory school 
in Irinp District of the Southern Highlands Province. In addition, 
His Highness Tlie Aga- Kh a n Schools have been open to Africans. 
Of some 7,000 children enrolled in these schools in 1969, 10 percent 
were Africans and 36 percent were Non-Ismaili. 

The Government has recognized that the separate ^sterns must 
be integrated if a unified society, the stated aim of the Government, 
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is to bo achieved. . However, until 1968, it explained on various occa- 
sions the conditions which made it difficult to achieve integration. 
It expressed the view tiiat the first level at which a practical basis 
for interracial education exists is the secondary level and that here 
it should be allowed to develop gradually without being forced at 
the risk of interracial dissension.* * The Government has pointed out 
the difficulty of providing at secondary schools, most of which are 
boarding schools, facilities “appropriate to the different social, reli- 
gious and dietary backgrounds of the children of the various com- 
munities. ...” * In May 1956 the Member for Social Services made 
the following announcement in the Legislative Council regarding 
the new European secondary schools at Iringa. 

It l« therefore proposed that when the two separate schools at Iringa, 
8t Mlchaet’a for rlrla and 8t. Oeorxe's for boys, are fully completed and 
if surjduB accommodation is th<^ available, children of other races will 
be eligible for admlasloo to these schools, provided that the normal mode 
of life is such as to make it posalble for them to lit happily into a boarding' 
school of a European type and that their parents are aWe to pay the fees.* 

Only the first phase of the project has been completed and two sep# 
rate scliools are not yet available. A single coeducational school, St 
Micliael’s and St Gwrge’s School, was opened in January 1959 and 
has served only European children.* 

At the primary level the Government has considered separate 
schools necessary because of linguistic differences. It has felt that 
the first years of education should be given in the mother tongue and 
bo based on the environment of the hwne. A 1956 report states : 

In the oouditloa^exleting in Tanganyika, where the speediest poeaible 
q>reed of Utera»^amoDg the young generation is the immediate aim, it 
Is felt that in tlm first years of their schooling children should be taught 
In the language In which they can most easily and readily aaslmilate 
knowIedgeL* 

In addition to this gtneral principle, the Government has noted the 
important practical consideration that a change in the language of 

• United NtUoai. UsIteS XeNMU VMMii# artosfee «• Tnu$ rervttwiM *i Afrtom, 
tut S ae» r« <m r —deefias T»g*thmr WUk Jtotoled DeoMweeto. Tnutetahlp OonneU 
Official Records : Slst Besdoa Sapplsnent No. X New York : Ualtid Natlona, lasa p. 6X. 
(Beretaaftsr this report win be referred to as ‘'Rsport of 1M7 DJf. Vlsltlag Mtesloa”) 

« Aaooal Report oa TengsaTtka for laST, p. as. 

•rwipMpfae hepielsMee O^rnmeU Oebefes, 8M sees., 1st volniae of sessloa l»Sd-S7 
May IS. IMM, p. Sta 

* Oa Dee. S. 19S8, whea asked tks anseber vt chUdrea of eerli race who would eater 

the echoola when they opened the foUowtng moath, the Mlnlater tor Socisl Servloet repUed 
that tho two othoola woro not ye* eoawlete aad therefore the sltaatloa la which the 
sdaOseloa ef Boa-Bnropeena was to bo pamlttod did aot yet prevalL For imsobs 

was aallksly thst they woald bo eoaplete for sobm ttme. la theoo etrenaurtaaoeo the 
Board of Trostees was eo nst deriag the matter farther aad would be naked to submit 
thstr views ea the adsdsffioa policy to be foUowed to the Rdocatloa latere tloa 
tee. The ladleetloas wue that the woeld be fDled to maztmum capacity by 

■aropeaa etadeats whea It opened. T mgmHftU leptoletlee 0#M«a Dsbefee. B4th 
Htaainn, Sd Volume of Scostoa ISftS/Sa, Dee. 9, 19M, p. 10-lL 
« Aaaaal Report oa Thaguytka for 1909, p. IgO. 
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instruction in the AfricAii primary schools would deprive the terri- 
tory of a lar^ number of African teachers now employai and thus 
slow up the spread of literacy. The Government also maintained 
that “appropriate standards and typce of education must be provided 
for the cliildren of overseas experts and staff who are ^ential for 
the Temtory’s rapid development.” • 

The 19.57 United Nations Visit' ^ Mi^. ■ as to Trust Territoriee in 
East Africa, which was appointeti . the 1 ' N. Trust^ship Council to 
visit and rej>ort or __ie adrninistrar n of the trust territoiyy expreffled 
dctinite views on tJiis matter. Wliilo not discounting the measures al- 
ready taken to unify the educational systejns, tEe Mission believed 
that the Government “.should take a more positive lead in introducing 
interracial education, if not by legislation, at least by a firm policy 
statement on the matter and by taking active measure to persuade 
the European and Asian components of the population of its neces- 
sity.” It suggested a policy of opening all wcondary ^hools to chil- 
dren with the necessary qualifications and of eliminating remaining 
impediments to the unification of the secondaiy educational system. 

With regard to the G^wemnient’s justification of separate primary 
schcKils, the Minion pointed out that many African children are not 
in fact taught in tlieir mother tongue but in Swahili. It commended 
the Govenunent’^^lans to introduce the teaching of English in the 
primary schools as a step in the process of unifying the systems.* 

In October 1958, after TANI J. which has advocated tJie creation of ' 
a unified sy.stem, had swept the elections that year, the Minister for 
Social Services announced in I.egislative Council the Government’s in- 
tention to appoint an Education Integration Committee to study the J 
integration of the separate systems. 

The committw, consisting of 13 nonofficials and a refsresentAtive of 
the Ministry of Finance i^itli the Dir^tor of Education as Chairman, 
began its w’ork early in lu50. The terms of reference of the wmmittee 
are: 

(a) To review the organiEatlon and financing of the existing educattonal 
prorWon for the varlons rae^ In Tanganyika ; and 

(b) To consider how, within the financial provision envmged la the exist- 
ing development plans for education, the present systems may beat be 
integrated in tbe Intereota of all the people of the territory, ao aa to lead 
to the development of a single 8;^ein of edacatiou for the Territory, and 
to make recranmentlgtions regarding the nature and timing of the etqia 
to be taken In order to bring about this .development** 

(The Report of the Committee, published in 1960, recommended the 
integration of the separate systems of education. Thb report is 
reviewed in Chapter VII.) 

• B«pori of th« iaS7 D.N. VlaiUiif MiMion, p. 02. 

• /Wd., p. (W. 

•• rfc# Tangm^iUm No. 6, 16 January p. 64. 




Chapter 111. African Education 
in Tanganyika 

T he present African education S3.’stem IS in large measure a 
pcsst-VVorld War II creation. IVTien British administration be- 
gan. African education was virtually nonexistent, since the system of 
the German period had been almost oompletely disrupted during the 
war. Thus, practically a new start had to be made. In 1925, follow- 
ing the reports of the American-sponsored Phelps-Stokea Commis- 
sions, the British Govemment announ^ a new policy for the exten- 
sion of African wiucation under governmental control and for govern- 
ment cooperation with and monetai^ assistance to the minions which 
at that time operated most of the schools for Africans in British 
Africa. 

A new program of expansion was then initiated in Tanganyika, 
but in 1931 the period of development w as closed abruptly by the de- 
prwsion, which forced a steady d^line in expenditure on African 
education until 1936. The system had only partially recovered from 
the depression when the outbreak of World War II, which deprived 
the system of a considerable number of its European staff, dealt a 
second blow. After the war, with the immediate objeriive of “the 
educational advancement of the more backward sections of the ter- 
ritory’s population” in view, a 10-year plan for the development of 
African education during the period 1947-56 was put into effect. This 
plan, which had been revised in 1950, Was followed by the curreiit plan 
which was originally drawn up for the 5-year peric^ 1957-61, but 
oxtenaed for financial reasons to cover 7 yeare.^ Under th^e plans 
more progress has been reported than in the period from the end of 
World War I to the end of World War II. 

The greater part of the facilities now available for African students 
have been provided Enrollment has more than triplwl since 1947. 
Expenditure from public funds for African education in 1968 was 
more than 12 timM the sum voted for this purpose in 1948 (about 
£823,000 in 1948 and £4^022,350 in 1958). Betw^n 1949 and 1968 ex- 
penditure from territorial funds (excluding special development 

for a«TtiS(» Tw Ime PUui ftw Afrl<»* ■dBCOtton" In Aniiasl Beport 
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funds) increased sixfold (£404,738 to £2,619,072) and the percentage 
of total expenditures from territorial funds which has been devoted 
to African education has increased from 6^4 percent in 1949 to about 
12.4 percent in 1968. While perhaps the most striking feature of the 
African education q^stem is its limited structure, and Tanganyika 
must travel a long way before even primal^ schooling can be provided 
for every African child, a long step forward has been taken since 
World War II. 

Administration and Finance * 

Under the centrally ena<rted Education (Afriam) Ordinance (ch. 
71) , as ammded, and the r^nlatioM made under the ordinance by tlie 
Qovemor-in-Co\mcil, all M«tilar education for Africans, with the ex- 
ception of training courses amducted 1^ various departments of 
Government, fulult «lu<xition cour^ and dubs for children,* is ad- 
minirtered by the Director of Education with the advice of a central 
Advisory Committee on African Education. 


*Mucb of tbit McUoii ti tMMd on Um BdUMUoD (AfrlcsD) Ordlnuioo, u aoiMidod, and 
tha NfvlatloiiB mad* ondar It Tha oii^aal ordlnanw. No. 11 of 198T, earn* Into atfoct 
«i lot JmmumTj l»ta HiU wm a^«dcd Igr tbo BdSMtkia (Afrteaal (AoiMdinetit) 
Oidtnaoea. 1M« (No. 34 of 1986) ; by tho Bd^atteo (Afrieoa) (Aoiawl^nt) Ordinance. 
1949 (No. IS of 1949) ; tb* Unoattea (Afrioan) (AoMndaMst) OrdlaaBCo, 1964 (No. 40 
of 1964) ; and tbo Bdneatloa (African) (AfflMduoat) Ordinaneo, 1M8. Tbo prlnd^ 
ordinance aa amcndod In 1986 la fonod In Tbo Low* of th* Tanfanpika Territorp itt force 
on the ut Dmp of Jmmmmrp Nvtoad edition, rot II. p. 988-991. Tb« 1949 ordlnaoc* 

to tennd In Tbo Lmmo o/ T nny nfa o Bttrkg f*r« no < Ml Ordtoaneoa Md Aa»«»d- 

ta# tk9 M •/ J mmmn 19 kt, m^4 lb* *i Ump #/ Fskrmmv 

19$9, Tofrtber wm 0 u MJ » 0 rf LefieMtm, fortood nL h •. Tb» 

Aaend^t Or«nonM tt 1964 wm paWtahod to looMleot tor* »ltb tb*' Utto. Tmmfmptkrn 

SdnonMon (A/rtoM), fi #/ lb« Imw, NdtRon. tb# tent of th- 1»M 

»»^»«it bUl, eoo Sioctol lai^toaBCBt to Tbo ftontonvan a^te. wL XXXIX, No. »4, 
• May IMS, and tor tb* dtoemtoon of tbo MQ to Conadl. mm Tan^Mplbo 

i-oftotettoe OmmnM $U Se a rtia . 4tt Volng# of Searioa 196T/M, li ]mm IMS, 

p. 1104-1106, 1169-1 IBi. t o* ordlttctKw and fbe rayuSftUor}:* mad* iad«r It r#rtod to 
data, tabltoboi to IM® by Qevema^t Frl»t«, ^r m SatosK. 

* By aBoadaiont 19 Jnne 196S. acbool aaaonldy by 
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^ wto)* aajort^ «• Alrtoana by wann a mt Mmapaidone* or ntbonrlM." 
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•f too mtoolor Mnonttom wWly M n r oWi la s a afenrsetw «r to wbM only too atotaw 
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The Advisoiy Committae on Afn<^kn fkiuc&tion include, in addi- 
tion to the Director as Chairman, 1 other Government official, the 
Provincial Commissioner, Local Government and Administration, the 
2 Education SecreUries G^eral representing the Catholic and Prot- 
estant miffiions, all 4 of whom are ex officio m«nbers, 8 other persons 
repre^nting miffiionary bodies, 2 members representing commercial 
and fanning interests, and 2 Africans.* The Director is also advised, 
with respect to the development of primary and middle school educa- 
tion in each district, and particularly with respect to the siting and 
management of sch(x>ls, by a Native Authority Education Committee 
which is in aU ca^ largely African in membership and sits under 
the chairmanship of the Digrtirid; Commissioner. These connnitteee 
are non-statutory and advisory bodies, but appear to play an influen- 
tial role. In practice, it seems, the advice of the ocanmittees con(%m- 
ing the registration of sdiools is invariably a<^od upon by the Depart- 
ment. It is stated Government poli<^ to bring about a devolution of 
control of African education to local education authorities, and the 
Govemmfflit has stated that the committees are preparing the ground 
for the development of such authorities.* 

The Director is assisted in the administration of African education 
by a Deputy Director, who is concerned with the administration of 
non-Airi(»n education; by an Assistant Director for Afri<»n Edu- 
cation, and also by an Assistant Director, who is in cha^e of the 
Inspectorate and responsible for advising on Girls’ and Women’s 
Edu<^on and an Assistant Director for Technical Education, both 
of whom are concerned primarily with African education. Depart- 
mental staff oonoemed with African educatimi — other than the central 
admini^rative rtaff stationed at de^nu^mental headquarters in Dar es 
Salaam— is divided into provincial units. A Provincial EdncMtion 
Officer, responsible only for African education, is assigned to each 
provincial h^quarters. These <^»rs, asuMed by cffiioers now 
known as District Educati<m Officers, 1^^ Education Officers, and 
African School Supervisors, are resiHHisible for supervising Govern- 
ment schools, inflecting primary and middle schools, and m^iniAining 
liaison with eduoition committees uid voluntary agmciee. 

To provide for liaison between the Department of Education and 
reo^ixed organizations engaged in educational work, ocwperation 
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among these organizations, and supervision of schools operated by 
them, Education Secretaries General and Education Secretaries are 
appointed under the ordinance. Each of the two Education Secretar- 
ies General, the Education Secretary General to the Catholic Welfare 
Organization, and the Secretary General to the Christian Council of 
Tanganyika, is appointed with the approval of the Minister by a 
group of recognized bodies or organizations to coordinate the educa- 
tional work of the bodies or organizations forming the group and to 
act for the group in liaison with the Director of Education.* * They 
are members of the Advisory Committee on African Education. Each 
Bklucation Secretary is appointed by a recognized body or orgfaniza- 
tion with the approval of the Director of Education to supervise the 
schools of that body and to act in liaison with the Director of Educa- 
tion through the Education Secretary General when a Secretary Gen- 
eral has been appointed. The Provincial Education Officers deal di- 
rectly with the Education Secretaries and the Director of Education 
deals with the Education Secretary General on major matters con- 
ceming all missions in a group.^ 

Two categories of schools, differing in standard, are governed by the 
ordinance and come under the supervision of the department. The 
first are all of the fully recognized schools, formerly called registered 
schools, which have attained the standards desired by the department 
and which constitute what is regarded as the African education sys- 
tem. They are the schools now registered in part I of the register of 
schools. Among them are schools managed by the central govern- 
ment and schools managed by the native authorities, which together 
are known as maintained »diools, and schools managed by the volun- 
tary agencies most of which are Christian missions. Of the latter, 
the majority are aided financially by Government and are known as 
assisted or aided schools. The others which do not receive assistance 
from Government are known as unaided schools. All of these schools 
have attained certain common standards, including the employment 
of trained teachers; i.e., certificated or licensed teachers registered in 
part I of the register of teachers. All have the same curriculum and 
prepare students for the same examinations, and all are subject to 
government inspection. However, while the salaries paid to African 
teachers in aided schools must be in accordance with scales which are 
laid down by government and applied in maintained schools, the sal- 
aries paid in unaided or private spools need not be. It is underwood 
that salaries are lower in unaided schools than in maintAlnAd and 
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&idod SvJiooiH a.nd thftt t6ftoh©r8 swlcing th© best sA,lEriM ftro thus 
attracted to the latter. 

Tne sectmd major cat^ory are subgrade schools employing untrain^ 
teachers which provide, with or without religious instruction, secular 
instructiOT approximately {wuivalent to the first 2 years of the primary 
courm They are one group of the so-called bush schools, which are 
operate throughout the territory, for the most part by Christian 
miffiions. i Other bush schools provide only religious instruction or 
religious instruction together with the minimum of secular instruc- 
tion r«juir©a for the purpose of the religious teaching and do not 
come under the supervision of tlie departmimt, ) These schools are now 
registered m part II of the register of schcKjis and the untrainwl 
teachers in them in part II of the register of teachers.® These schcols, 
as the Member for Social Servires explained in the Legislative Council 
in October 1954, had grown up under continual popular pressure for 
more eaucation and did not have trained teachers because of the in- 
sufficient number of such teachers in the territory. It is the intention 
that they should continue in existenre only so long as the schools 
registered in part I of the register of schools are unable to satisfy 
demand. The Member for Social Services expressed the hope that as 
more qualified teachers are trained and more part I schools are 
opened, the subgrade schools, which he said might be called special 
schools, would gradually disappear because there would be no need 
or demand for them. A later department report said that it would be 
necessary to make a survey of these bush schools in relation to neigh- 
boring part I schools “as in some cas^ it is believed that the exist- 
ence of them Bubgrade schools, where no fees are charged and where 
the teaching is given by untrainwi teachers, is having an adverse effect 
on enrollment at the primaiy' schools where fees are now being 
charg^.” - A number of the bush schools giving secular instruction 
have since been refused registration by the department on the recom- 
mendation of Distnet Education Committees. 

labile the majority of the part II schools are run bv Christian 
bodies, some of them were started by TANU and handk over for 
operation by parents associations. Part II schools are not financially 
sided by Government. They may be inspected by the department 
but tiiey need not follow tne curriculum of the part I schools. Teach- 


® 1954 th# sefcooli ooald aot qsaUfr for roflrtrattoB, trUl-A wm r«*olr»d by i&w. 

b«c»OM thtf not b«?g rcgl$t«rmble tMCherc. Thtf wwn in iffoet Ulegol hid tb* 
!*tt« of tbi taw •Bforcod th«y wonM has# bMB etowd. Thl* wm eoMld«r#d nn- 
dMirabta «* wai their eonUnnatloB withoat d«partm«stal esertlght, aad tn Kaeadmant 
w«8 tnaetrt ta 1954 to prostd* for th* r^rtrattan ®f th* satralnad to**b«re 
te thfs* ^hMla IB Mft II rf th* resistor of teaehtrs sad for th* r«fhtratloB of tha 
ta part II of of Kshoota, The *^.ota wer* tha# naUed to wmoIb 

iiCulj fa of 

® Mnrw^ imt IMWf , p. t. 
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era are required onJy to have oimpieted Standard VUI and the de- 
partment has no control over their salaries. Normally, it seems, stu- 
dents w)mpleiing a courro in a part II school and transferring to a 
part I »jha)l enter the lattej- below Standard III level. 

The Director, with the aovice of the ronamitt^M d^cribed. ap- 
parently exerd^ a wide ran^ of policymaking and exwutive powers. 

depa^Mit has piwmnsbly draftwi the education development 
plana, which only to aided and maintained schools, for ap- 

p»rovw by the x^gislative Council, and has bew rwponmble for imple- 
thwu. Under the ordinan<» the department is granted o)n- 
sidM^ble administrstiye oontrol over all the Behais coverwi by the 

o^nan(», ana in addition handle the gimter part of the financing 
of the African 

Under the ordin^^ aa amended in 1958, no whool can be eetab- 
or maint^Dvd, (1) it is regiaered under the provisions of 

the ordinan^ by the Diredor of Education* (2) the owner** of the 
school haa hmn approved aa owner by the Minister for Social Serviw 
Md this approval has not hmn withdrawn ; (8) the school is <»nducted 
eith^ by the owner or by a manager approv^ by the Dirw^r of Edu- 
ction;** and (4) all the teachere employed at the school are r^- 
irtered by the Diiwxor of Education urider the provisions of the 
ordinw^ The Director of Education explained in the LegislatiTB 
Council in June 1958 that a Khwl would be registered only after the 
OTOor had b^ approved by the Minister and, in the ca» of mi owner 
w o did not umaBd to ^*ndiict and managB the i^hool himself* m mail- 
a^ appointed by the owner had b^n approved by the Director of 
EdncMion. PrMumably registration of teachers is al«> prerwuisite to 
registration of the school. 

Under an amMidirient enacted in 1964, the register of schools is kept 
in two parta Part I includes schools in which all the teachere em- 
ployed poesesB either a teaching certificate or a li^se to tmeh. Part 
II indudee schools in which one or more of the teachere employed do 


TOt 9wmr ^ m If thf pmmm who wmmwrn tm Mi owm bmi^ 

•F tof lb# ot hiaulf ani tmm mM ^ or « of pupils | or 111 tf 

tiiorf tm mo mrmm^, tB* mrmm who hmo tbf pawm to mpmMt ani #||^ 

m (m) if 1 * n# pmom, tb# mUiM fw pofMidfta U tb# 

vr%mimo im wbl^ tb# fcbool !■ eoadaotod.^ 
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not p«oeffl^either a teadiing certificate or a license to teach, llie Di- 
rector of Education or a j^rron authorized by Mm may refuse to 
reg^r any sdiool b^uro, in his opinion, other sufficient educational 
facilities ex^ or for (^er good and sufficient reasmi whether of the 
same or a different kind. Praemnably the school building must meet 
requimnents before a »ffiool is rostered in part I of the register.^ 
A r^irtored school which fails to remain often 180 days in any calen- 
dar year is rranoT^ fwMn the regiMw. 

No tMchw may in any Khc»l tmleaB he has been regirteral 
M a teachw oy the Deparunent or Education and no teacher may teach 
Englirfi in any school unlaw authorised in writing to do so by the Di- 
rwtof Ox riduc^on. No fe^ emoluments, or gratuitira may be given 
or taken m any ach^l whi<m dew not th»e requirwnMita, The 

registw^i xeacheni, like the registw ox schools, now oonsirta of two 
paiia Part I includM teachers who teaching certificates or 

lioansM to teacn and fulfill preecribed requirements, the teachen wn- 
plqyed in schwls registered in part I of the register. Part II include 
not in poaw«i(m of teaching certifi«t« or lu»n^ to teach, 
but who fulfill prwenbed requirements; that is, tMchers wnployed in 
schwlfl i^^istered in part II of the r^i^er of scffiools. 

CortificBtea, lic»n^», and permits wMoh are prerequimte to registra- 
tion are grated the Dirw^r of Education under tl» regulations at 
1955 and 1^. Iffie qualifications required for these do<nuneints ar6 
detomned/by the Dirertor. A teaching certificate is granted to a 
per^n who has completed a course of instruction at a teadier-training 
in^tutiem wMdi is prescribed by the departinent, has t-nkAu an exam- 
ination determined in form and ^Uabus by the Director and oonduoted 
by a board of examiners appointed by him, and has completdy satis* 
fied the board as to his proficiency wid ability to teach at the level 
for wMcffi he has been trained. A lirense to teach is granted by the 
Dirw^r of Eduadion m his diaaBtion to persona who, having «>m- 


A,tho»*fc tfcs 0«T*T^r is-con»m le npowma to aekt pc^ertMac tba 

rcqalTMiMto rer r^flstrstlon of •ckooli, ipocMg r*qtii 7 «gM{ita srs sot glT®B la tW ^ 
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^ r^ratloB m » =«iMHS to |«rt 1 af tZo nctotor «n«t eontoto nt'smU 
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pleted a course of training have not completely satisfied the Ixmrd 
as to their proficiency and ability, that is, have failed the certificate 
examination, but are considered competent to teach in accordance with 
conditions sp« 5 ified in the licon». Teachers holding such licen^ 
were employed during the period of the 10-year plan, but there are 
now no licensed teachers of this type in African schools. 

Lioen^ are also granted at the Dirwtor’a diac^retion to persons who 
hold a diploma, or certificate rec^nized by the Director of 

Educatitm as qualifying for the grant of a liceim. A j^rmit to teach 
up to but not beyond the level of Standard II of the primary «hool 
course, which is apparMitly a prerequisite to regirtration in part II 
of the register of t«chers, is al«) issued at the discr^ion of the EH- 
rector of Education. A teacher may be removed or suspended from 
the register of teachers by the Director of Educaticm on certain sp^- 
fied grounds. All teachers in central and local goveniment sjhools are 
mMnbera of the central government civil servic* and are ultimately re- 
sponsible to tlie Director. 

The ordinance empowers certain perrons to visit any schcml, examine 
the records that are r^uired to be kept, and lirten to wcular instruc- 
tion, These |»rsons are : any member of the Advisory Committw, an 
offiw of the Education Department, a member of ^y additional com- 
mittee appointed in ac<»rdanre with regulations made under the ordi- 
nance in the area for which the committee is appointed, a Provincial 
Cxunmiseioner or District Commissioner within the Province or Dis- 
trict for which he is r^ponsible, any perron authorized by the Director 
of Education and any perron authorized by regulations under the ordi- 
nance. None of these perrons visits any part of the school where relig- 
ious imrtruction is being given, arid the examination of acxxmnts can be 
carried out only by the Director of Education or a person authonzed 
by him for the purjK». The ordinance empowers the Govemor-in- 
Council to make regulations to provide for the examination of Govern- 
ment rohools and a®isted schools, and also for the inspection of 
schools. All schools are inspected by officers of the department 
Secondary scliools are inspected by officers in the (combined central in- 
spectorate of the department, which is also rMpcmsible for the inspec- 
tion of non- African schools.'* Middle and primary schools are in- 
spected by offit*rs reeponsible to the Provincial Eduction Officer. 
Edut^ion officers ins^wt middle schools and a.s many primary schools 
as possible, and African school supervisors inspect primary schools. 

Under the original ordinanre the Governor may, by ordM* in writing, 

prohibit the use of any Irook or material in any school for any reason 

« 
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which he may think proper. The Dirw^r of Education, with the 
advice of the awnmittee, may forbid the use in any assisted school of 
any textbook or other material intended for secular instruction which, 
in his opinion, is unsuitable because of its inferior academic standard 
for use in such school . The department issues sy llainises for the di ffer- 
ent levels— the primary course, middle course, and s«»ndary course. 
It also issues weekly timetables indicating the number of hours to be 
allotted to each subject. 

The Director of Education is empowered to order the closing of a 
school under two sets of conditions. He may order a school to be 
closed if he is satisfied by evidence he deems sufficient that it is being 
conducted in a manner contravening legal requirements “ and if his 
notice in writing to the owner, manager, education secretary, or any 
other person in charge of the school specifying the steps to be taken 
has not been complied with within the time allowed. Secondly, under 
a provision enacted in 1958, which was introduced as one whi(A it was 
hoped would never have to be invoked, the Director may order a school 
to be closed if he “is satisfied by such evidence as he aliall deem suffi- 
cient” that it “is being conducted in a manner detrimental to the in- 
terests of peace, order or good government or to the physical, mental 
or moral welfare of the pupils attending it.” No person may continue 
to maintain a school which has been ordered to be clewed and the name 
of the school is removed from the register of schools.'* 

Appeals against an order of the Director of Education or a person 
authorized by him refusing to register a school, removing a school 
f rran the register, closing a school, refusing to approve or withdrawing 
approval of a person as manager, refusing to register a teacher or 
removing or suspending a teacher from the register may be made 
within 60 days to a tribunal of three persons appointed by the Minister. 
Persons contravening any provision of the ordinance are guilty of an 
offense and on conviction liable to a p«ialty. Offenses and penalties 
are diidded into two classes. The highest pwialty which can be im- 
posed is a fine of about $140, 3 months in prison, and an addititHial 
fine of $14 for every day the offense continues.** 


“ProrWoM ot MC. 8, 14, or 16 of til* ordinance, which pertain to the roqairencata 
for eatablUhlnt tad mtlnulnlnf • Mhool, for t**chlii» in t ocbool, and for makinc or 
recelTlnf pa/menta. or an order by th* Ooremor prohibiting the na* of any book, or any 
reqalranont of the ordlnano* or rcfnlatlona atda ondor It. 

“Sec. la 

"Any p*rton who catahllahM or mtlntalna a aehool wlthoat approral by the Mlnlator 
a* owner, eondoeta a acbool wlthoat approral a* owner or maaaser, 
dacta or pcnnlta to b« maintained or condactMl a aehool after it baa been ordered ri oted 
or OM or permlta th* oae of any book or material prohibited by the Ooremor. la Uabl* 
to ■ to* not azeeedlny 1,000 ahtUlnga (abont |140), or. In the eaae of a anboeqaent oSenaa. 
to tbla One or 8 moatha* ImprlaonaMnt or both, and when the oBmaa la a eontlanlng on* 
to an additional line of 100 abOllnfa (about $14) for erery day the oBmiae continue*. 

ta « fl»* of 400 ehUUaya (abont |60) and an additional fine 
of 40 ahtUInfo for orory day the offanao oontinnaa. 
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The Dirttjtor of Education, under the ordinance and regulations, 
m.«iM grantS'in'ajd from central goFemment and natiFe authority 
funds allocate for this purpcMB to voluntaiy agenda for sciiTOlfl and 
other approved educational adivities.*^ Grants now rover 100 j»r- 
cent of the salaries of the African teaching stafT, part of the cost, of 
qualified Euroj^an staff, the <^t of maintaining equipment (except 
in the primary schools) , and part of the oost of erwAing and equipping 
school buildings, varying irom a limited amount in the esse of p rimar y 
schcois to liK) percent of the approvtti exp*enditure in the of mc- 
ondary schools and teacher- training centers. Grants are also made 
for EduaUion ScKuetAries General and to defray the ooet of mipervi- 
sion of groups of aduwls. 

Grants are made only when specified conditions, which in general 
assure ^andards <»mparahle to those in Government schools, are met. 
Grants are made only to «hools regiMered in |mrt I of the r^irter of 
schools. The whools must provide ooursM of instrudion in accord - 
anoe with an approved syllabus. They must maintain a standard of 
efficiency in education equivalent to that provided in a Government 
school of the same category and are subject to inspection by the 
partment of Edu(»tion to insure that this condition is fulfilled. The 
scales of salnncH of the African staff must have been approved ; that 
is, must be the same as thcMe for teachers of similar grade and quali- 
fication in Government service. In practice tlie number of certi floated 
teachers on the staff must not be le^ than the number of licensed 
teachera** There must be a reasonable numl»r of children attending 
the school in relation to the numter of teachers employed. The school 
must be (xmsidered ne^esary by the Director for the ^ucationaJ needs 
of the locality. Capital expenditure grants are made oftily when oon- 
struction has been approved by the Director prior to its oommenoemwit 
and oompl^ed to his »tisfaction within the time «ipulated 1^ him. 
Grants for superviaicAi are paid when the Director cemsidars «ich 
supervigicm warranted and saiisfartorily con ducted. Grants mu^ be 
used cHily for the purpKMs for which they are made. The prop*#* fi- 
nancial management of the school is required. Aoowmta must be kept 
and sulxnitted by the eduction ^retary w person in charge, and 
receipts siguMi by teachers must be produced for insp^tion. 

The approvKl syst«n as a whole is finanred partly 1^ the central 
government, with assistanc* from Cdlwiial Development and Welfare 
grants, partly ly native auUiorities which contribute only to primary 
and middle education, partly by voluntary agendes, and partly by 

Mop« of tnat»4a-mU vu wt4«i«d !■ 1»4». Bifero tide date gmato wn 

tttm ^atrai fnodii for 
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sch^i fees paid bj parents. Such are remitted in dwrving casee. 
With the exception of the amounte provide by »ihool fees, the 
reiitral gOTeraraent meets all eipenditun* on Government schools, 
and the government and natiFe authoriti« together meet all 

of the 6xp»aitarM on nAtive authority flchcwls and provide a large 
part of the expenditures voluntary agency sc-hwdR. It is Qor- 
emment policy that the local auLhorities, raising fund^ from local 
tax^ shmdd (xmtribute increasingly to primary and middle educa- 
tion m their own ar^s. The centri government initially makes the 
grantfrin aid to the voluntary agancitt and pays the salariM of teach- 
ers in native authOTity schools who are «nploywl by the (^tral gov- 
emmeut-, and makes capital grants and provides materials for native 
authority schoola Under the system now in force, native authoritieB 
sub^uently reimburro to the c«ntral government part of tlie funds it 
cxpaaidfl on primary and boys’ and owducational middle schools ron- 
diict«i by native authontiM and by voluiitajry agencies. The target 
not yet achieved is reimbursement of 50 perwnt of recurrent expendi- 
tunM and bO percent of capital expenditures. A majority of native 
autiioritiM have attainwl the latter target but only one has attained 
the former. Beginning in 1958 the native authoritiM have met the 
cc^t of all remi»ions of middle Khool boaniing fe^, formerly ^ared 
by Uie central government and the native authiorities. They are al» 
exf>ected to augmemt in assistance the capital grantain-aid for pri- 
mary voluntary agency schopla Remissions of fees in secondary 
voluntary agency sdiools are met by the central government. 

TTie Government has takwi the positiwi that until universal edu- 
cation can be achieved, the parents of the childrwi who are profiting 
from schooling should contribute to the recurrent cost which cemrti- 
tutee the bulk or expenditurf«. Fees now cover the coet of equip- 
ment and matorials and fee rcuniasions in primary schools and food 
and essmtial ixmrding costs in middle and secondary schoola The 
5-year plan called for an increase in fees. It was suggested in the 
plan that^ the annual fe<« should be a minimum of Shs. 10/- 
($1.40) in all Government, native authority, and assiatwi primary 
Khoola, Shs. 90/- ($12.60) in day middle spools, Shs. 2h0/- t|85) 
in middle boarding schools and Shs. 3M/- ($42) in sec^mdary aclioola 
Remissicm of fees at any school may made up to ^ jwreent of the 
total fee revenue of tlie school, except in the care of girls a^ middle 
and sewMidarj' schools when 60 percent of the hkal fee revenue of the 
school may be remitted. This owioession for girls was su^geeted 
because of reluctance of in many areas to sp«id money 

on the ^iKstion of their daughters. 

There hm been TOnaiderable demand on the part of Africans for no 
to chargwl in primaiy sdicwls and for the of materials to 
mot from native authority funds. Ln mc»t dirtricta fronts rtill 
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pay primAry school fees, but in a few districts primal^ education ia 
now free, tiie o<»t of wdiool materials being met from native authority 
funds. 

The major part of the cost of the African system is borne by the 
OMitral government. In 1968 almost 68 peix,-ent of the total eipendi- 
turee (excluding fees), £4,666,680, was met by the central govern- 
ment,** leas than 19 percent by native authorities, and lc«8 than 14 
percent by voluntary agencies. The native autliority contribution 
had increased tenfold between 1949 and 1958 (£86,157 to £864,782) 
and the percentage of expenditures (excluding f«a) paid for by 
native authorities increased from about 10 percent. 

The Current System ‘® 

The present school course is arranged in three main levels ; a 4-year 
primary course (Standards I-IV), a 4-year middle course (Stan- 
dards V-VIII), and a 4- year secondary course (Standards IX-XH) 
leading to the Cambridge Over^ School Certificate examination. In 
1959 an additional 2-year coarse (forms V and VI) leading to the 
Higher School Certificate examination was added in a few secondary 
schcxjls.” The primary course is provided in primary schools, which 
are all day schools and as a rule coeducational. Middle schools, * 
which may be girls’ or boys’ boarding schools or either coeducational 
or segregated day schools, now enroll mort students in Standards 
V-Vni. The secondary course is offered in secondary schools which 
are all boarding schools for either girls or bc^ Eventually the 
primary and middle courses are to be merged into an 8- year primary 
course. 

This three-level system was proposed when the 10-year plan was 
revised in 1960. The original 10-year plan provided for four levels 
of education: a 4-year village school course given in village schools; 
a 2-year di^rict primary school course given in district schools, which 
would complete the full primary course which had previously been 

*Bxp«iatares br Wseitloii Deputment u« m<I« from tarrttortaJ fond* and from 
aibar aowoaa, ladodlaa tba Darakpaarntt Plaa a aaa m Xnad. Caatodlan of Soroiy Prop- 
arty Wad. aad Cdonlal Darelopmaat and Wdfara Kraata. In 1858, 82,618,072 waa from 
Urritorlal fanda aad 86aa,486 from othar aooroaa, tndadlnir 8102,884 from CJ). A W. 
frmda. 

»Tha ayatam (Daenaaad haro ladadaa ackoola for Africaaa reglatered In part I of tka 
r^atOT of a^oola, b«t oxdodM tbo aaberado adMob reglttered In part II of tho rrfUtar 
of aeboola. 

*• U tto Oiroe aoa-Afrleaa ayatama. a S^aar primary conraa la foUowad by a aecondary 
eoarpa af from 0 to 8 yMio la dnratkm. Tba primary eoaraa la tba BaropMn ajitam 
oomprtoaa tafaat daaaaa 1 aad t aad taaior Staadanb 1-IV, and la tba otbar two ayat^ta 
Staadarda t-VL la fbo Indian and ‘'Otbar Non-Nattro" ayatama, the baalc aaoondary 
eoaraa eorora • yaara i(Staadarda vn-Xll). after wbleh Uia Cambrldyo Ororaro Sehool 
Cij U fl c a t a asamlaatloB to taken. Two ladlaa aeboola provide 2 farther yearn laadlna to 
lb* CaatorMga Overaea Hlcbcr Sebool Certlfleata. Tbe Bnropean aecondary eoaraa Indodea 
B y*bn> Sanaa 1 tbroagb 6, toadlaa to tba a^eol eartlBcata aad 2 additional yean ta 
PNpantloa for tbe Hl«ber Sebool Certlfleata. 
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laid down as consisting of six standards; a 2-year presecondary 

course; and a 4-year «nior secondary course, both provided in second- 
aiy schools. 

It was proposed in the revised plan that the district schools should 
be developed into or replaced by middle scliools giving a 4-year course. 
This change was made because it was considered tliat students com- 
pleting the 6-year primary course were little better prepared for em- 
ployment than those completing the 4-year course and were “likely to 
become unemployed, unemployable, and imsettled.” A properly de- 
vised 8-year course, it was believed, would turn out students “far more 
capable of earning their own living” whether in private employment 
or by proceeding to the professional training cour^.“ At first most 
students who expected to proceed to secondaiy scliool left middle 
school after the second year and entered a 2-year presecondaiy course 
in a secondary school. The last 2 years of the middle school coarse 
and the preeecondary course were of different types, but wera^tended 
to be of the same overall standard. Later it was decided that «trance 
to secondary school aliould follow completion of middle school and 
that preeecondary standards should disappear. The transition is al- 
most complete Since 1955 all of the presecondary classes, the last 
stream of which was scheduled to disappear at the end of 1959, have 
removed from secondary schools, and by 1958 all but 21 of the 
district ^ools had been developed into or’replaoed by middle schools. 

Vocational, teclmical, and teacher-training courses under the super- 
vision of the Department of Education are provided at the post-Stand- 
ard VIII, post-Standard X, and post-Standard XII levels. Three- 
year trades training cours^ which are followed by 2 years of train- 
ing “on the job,” are provided in trades schools at the post-Standard 
VIII level, and technical and commercial courses are given at the 
Technics Institute at the post-Standard X or XII level. Two-year 
courses in agriculture, forestry, and veterinary science are now pro- 
vided at the post-Standard X level at the Natural Besources School, 
Tengeru. Teacher-training centers provide training for two grades 
of African teacher: Grade II teacliers who are employed mainly in 
primary schools receive a 2-year post-Standaid VIII course and 
Grade I teasers who are employed mainly in middle schools and 
Grade II training centers receive a 2-year course after completion of a 
minimum of Standard X. 

Within the approved system, 72 percent of the primary schools with 
70 percent of the primary enrollment are (Novonber 1958) operated 
by voluntary agencies and one-fourth of the schools with one-fourth 
of the enrollment by natwe authorities. The remainder of the primary 

for BotWob of mo Ten Yew PtaB tor Africen Wnt*tloB.~ Imi Mt., p. 
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schools, lar^y in urban areas, are operated by the central govern- 
ment. About 63 percent of the middle and district, schools, in which 
about 66 percent of all students taking the middle course are enrolled, 
are operated by voluntary agencies, all of which are Christian mis- 
sions; almost 30 percent with about 28 p»er(»nt of the pupils are 
mana^d by native authorities ; and only 7 percent with 7 percent of 
the enrollment by the central government. 

Sewndaiy education, for which the native authoritia. have no re 
sponsibility, is provided at 12 Government and 16 Christian mission 
schools, the latter with a somewhat larger enrollment. Of the 31 
teacher-training centers, 24 (including 1 unaided center) areo^rated 
by Christian missions and 7 by the central government. The Nat- 
ural Resources School, the Teclinical Iiistiiute, and the two trade 
schools which provide the greater part of technical and vocational 
training under the Department’s supervision, are managed by the 
central ^vemment. 

Primary, Middle, and Secondary Education 

In terms of the number of schools and pupils, the approved edu- 
cation system might be described as a roughly pyramidal structure. 
This conforms in large measure to the pattern of Immediate objectives 
laid down in the development plans. The ultimate goal of the Gov 
ernment is the provision of an 8-year cour^ for all African children 
and, presumably, a secondary course for a minority — perhaps 16 or 
26 percent— of the children completing this course. For financial 
and other reasons, much more limited objectives have been set for 
the present and immediate future. The stated aims of the 10-year 
plan were — 

... to make the mmt profitable use of all the available resource* In ex 
imndiog the whool ayatem at all so a« not only to Insure that the 

freateet p<Mslble number of children might beemne literate In the ahortest 
poaslWe time and to provide the means of aarlny them from relaiwlag Into 
Uiiteracy, but also to enable an increasing number of puplla to have the 
advantage of gecondary and higher edoeatlon to St them to play an effec- 
Uve part in the development of the Territory.** 

The first objective, widespread literacy, was obviously considered 
the immediate and was granted first priority in the plan. A 
4-year primary course was ewnsidered the minimum r«|uir^ to im- 
part literacy. It was reoogriized that suitable “follow-up” literature 
would be required if permanent literacy was to be squired after the 
completion of a course of tliia length. Provision was made for the ex- 
pansion of the 4-year primary system so that the largest numbers 
possible could obtain this minimum course. It was expected that the 

■ AammMi « nmma^m for 1055, p. IM. 
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majonty of the producte of the 4-year o)uim literate in the vernacu- 
lar auQ wiucated in their home areas, would rMnain in their o®n 
ccTOmumtiee and live useful Uvm there. Although under the su^ 
^H,uenL p an stre^ naa t^n placed on expansion of part-nrimarv 
-acuitira, the enipnasis on 4-year prLmary wlu^tion under the 10-year 
smkingiy evident in the strarture of the pr^nt gvstem. 
ine rv.-y«ar plan caiiea for enrollment in maintained and'aided 
pnmaiy schools by lf)66 of 36 percent of ail children in the Ay««r 
Khwl age group, or 8 10, (MW under the revised plan, compamJ 
wiui X 0 .O percent (1CK),360) in 1W7. One in five children compiering 
thB pomary cou^ were to prtx*^ to the middle course,^ and about 

peroen. oi . hc^ compltrf.mg the middle ojurs© were to proceed to 
the secondary course, ^ 

With the 1956 tarpt for primary school ermoUment achieved, the 


ft- 


year plan provided for a slower rate of expansion at tfiia level’ and 
etr^ron improving the quality of the existmg whook Onte a #e- 
new ^^hoote «tablisfi«l, mainly in urb^ areas 

• n re il wai, mJc uteiiaole to contmue to provide more rehoola until 
aw.mmodation exists for all children of the primary «^hool age group 
wuereupon some loim of rompuisory Mu^tion may to introduced.” 

At Was eipcctea that at the completion of the plan, 402.0fM) cbildrcn— 
45 pe.^nt of the children in the primary age group-would be attend- 
ing aided and maintained schook Empha^sis has been placed on the 
eipanfflun of middle schcol facilities, a Oicond step toward the ultimate 
ODjKtive of umvereal 8-year primary education, while an increase in 
«jronuapr facilities has also taken plare. Middle school e.nroUment 
was to ^ increased to alm<Mt 5T,0O), more than 6 tLmea that of 1047 
an^£»rondary enrollment to over 6,700, more than 10 times that of 
ii#4i , It was expects that by the end of the plan’s duration a higher 
^rc«nt«ge oi there completing each level would to the next 

Despite the current emphasis on the higher st-agwj, middle facilitii* in’ 
relation to rne prima^' system remain iimit«i and those at the rec- 
#ndaiy level limited in relation to thr^ at the middle level. The 
goal ret in the plan is that by 1961 atout 30 percent of the toys and 16 
perrent of the girls rompleting primary school will be able to" enter 
middle school, and that enrollment in the first year of the recv.ndary 

course will be alm<^ one-fifth of that in the last- year of the middle 

murm. 


at tW» rtagi it wmm m mwm tliat na m^rm ^ sitAni- 

“ '7' ni; “ •“ 

rr 
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As a result the present education system consists of a wide base of 
primary education, a much more limited superstructure of middle 
schools, and a still narrower apex of secondary education.** In No- 
vember 1968 there were within the approved system developed under 
the plans some 2,660 primary schools, with a total enrollment of 866,690 
children ; 816 schools providing all or part of the middle course, with 
an enrollment of 36,611,*^ more than 3 times the enrollment in the com- 
parable grades in 1947 ; and 28 secondary schools with an enrollment 
of about 8,600 compared with only 634 boys in 1947. Of all children 
enrolled in primary, middle, and secondary courses, about 90 percent 
are in the primary course, almost 9 percent in the middle course, and 
the remainder in Uie secondary course^. 

About 42 percent of the children in the primary school age group — 
which the Government estimates at approximately 10 percent of the 
t<^tal African population — are (November 1968) enrolled in primary 
schools. (Probably another 8 percent are enrolled in subgrade 
schools. ) ** Assuming that the number of children in the 4-year middle 
age group and the 4-year secondary age group each similarly constitute 
10 perceht of the African population, about 4 percent of the middle 
school age group and less than four-tenths of 1 percent of the second- 
ary school age group are now enrolled in Part I schools. (Enroll- 
ment in the primary and middle school course together is one-fourth 
of the African population in the 8-year age group. ) The achievement 
of the target set in the 6-year plan would mean enrollment of approxi- 
mately 46 percent of the primary group, 6 percent of the middle group, 
and six-tenths of 1 percent of the secondary group.** 

It should be noted that the facilities available are greater than the 
enrollment figures suggest. The Government has reported that in 
1968 there were more than 106,000 empty places in the primary 
schools, including more than 14,000 in Standard I. More than 6,000 
places were reported unfilled in middle schools. 


"The ataUiUcs for 1957 and 1958 on wbleh the followinf dltcnaalon (p. 48-58) ia 
baaad are taken from the following two reporta. Tansanylka. 4«maal a/ th* 

Pepartmmt of BimoaUon J»f$. Dot ca Salaam, Oorernnient Printer, 1968. (Thle report 
wUl hereinafter be referred to aa '* 8 nmmar 7 of the Department of Bklncatton 1968.") 
Tanganyika. XiMiaol Mumman of tko Dofortmmt of Mduootion 1947. Dar ea Salaam. 
OoTemment Printer, 1958. 

" Incinding 88,758 In 298 middle aehoola proper, 8,798 In 21 dlatrlct aehoola, and 80 
In 1 preaecondarjr etream. The total of 86,811 Inclndea 1,872 In nnalded aehoola. 

■■ In 1958 aome 74,000 children were attending 2,185 anbgrade aehoola which had been 
regtatered In part II of the regtater of aehoola and another 8,000 dilldren mro attending 
admota being eonaldered tor aneh reglatratlon. Summary of the Department of Fdweatlon 
1968, p. 8 . Howerer, an earlier report etatea that 2,240 bnah aehoola with an approxi- 
mate enrollment of 80,128 had been registered. Department of Bdncatlon Sarrey for 
1955-67, p. 9. 

*The percentages for 1958 bare been calculated on the baala of an estimated total 
African popuUtlon in 1958 of 8,792,624, the 1957 census figure, 8,662,684, and an in- 
crease of 1 % percent annually. The pereenUgM for 1861 bare been calculated on the 
basis of an estimated population In 1961 of 8,978,000. 
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The Department of Education, sug^ting reasons for the unfilled 
plao^ has noted that •*, . , the very rapid development in school 
banking . . . would seem to have over-reached itself in some areas.” 
that there is “a (»rtain ainount of r^istance in some backward areas 
to a tighteniiig up of the collection of the primary school fee T . 
and that “some parents would prefer to send their ^.ildren to a ‘bush 
school’ nm by teachers of their own religious denomination rather 
than to a primary school run by another denomination or by a local 
authority.” 

Lasgely D^auM a substantial reduction in wastage the 

first and last years of the primary course has t^n adiieved under 
tlie plans, a ^ider gap than intended remains betww. the last stnud- 
ara of the primary uour^ i dtandard iV ) and the first standard of the 
nuddle (xiurse (Standard V). Only about 17 percent ( 17.9 nercent 
of the boys^^d 11.6 pen^nt of the girls) of all students completing 
btanuard iV m 1967 had proce^wl to Standard V in 1968.*® Large 
numbers of children must leave .ochool at this time.** TMs has of 
course att^ted much criticism on the grounds that children who 
lormerly nau an opportunity to complete a 6-year prima^ courte 
miM now in m<»t ca^s leave school at the end of 4 years. In fact the 
rauo Oi emromueni. ui otanuaru V I to enrollment in Standard I is 
larpr today than it was at the beginning of the 10-year plan. The 
ratio or enrollment m Standard VI in maintained, aided, and unaided 
Khools to enrollment m Standard I in these »dicK)ls was about 1 ; 18 in 
i047 and 1 : 10 in 1968, Also the number of students in Standard VI 
May is larger than it was in 1947. However, the number who must 
drop out before peaching Standard VI is also larger. It is also true 
that, whereas m the past wastage i^twwn Standard I and Standard VI 
was distributed fairly evenly over the entire course, a higher propor- 
tion of the students today who do not prcx»ed to Standard Vi leave 
at a single level, at the end of Stendak IV, and in many ca^ not 
by <*oi<». In terms of numbers, the problem of partly educated 
children has mcjeased. Both the greater numbers involved and their 
laired departure at one level appear to have attracted increased 
AfnoM attention and criticism, linked with the quality of education 
available in the primary schools. 

About 29 percent of thoee enrolled in the last year of middle school 
(Standard VIH) in 1967 had proceeded to the first year of the second- 
ary course (Standard IX) in 1968, and in 1958 the ratio between the 
enrollment in Standard IX (1,619) and that in Standard Vin was 


^ rtrti flnl»h!n« 8t.nd.rt IV In 1858 
Into Btendud V la 1856, and only 16 par^t of boy* and 11 D«r««Dt of th* 
**«**Y^ 1856 ent«r«d Standard V In 1867 

Doot^m.^^.^ ProYldU^ fnrth.i' traielnc for Umm uabl* to oonttan* the!.- Mbooling, 
P^rtmary bM»dyin«i uid m«atw-lMm«r ooimm tor bey* aad boaoeraft eoni^ 
gitU wnm proTktod tor in tbo f-ymr plan. eonr«M for 
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about 1 : 4, a larger percentage than was planned for 1961. However, 
a considerable drop in enrollment tak^ place at the wid of Standard 
X. Enrollment in Standard XI (328) in 1958 wm only 27 percwt of 
tke enrollment in Standard X ( 1 ,173 ) the previous year. Enrollment 
in Standard XII (174) was still below the Urget set for 1966 (230). 

In 1969, the first year in which the Higher Sch<x>l Certificate rourse 
was offerwi, some 90 students, including 4 girls, were enrolled in 
Form V in 4 schools." 1 hey are exp^ited to take the Higher School 
Certificate examination towarti the end of 1960. 

A total of 170 students paffled the Cambridge Over«a School Cw- 
tificate examination taken at the completion of Standard XII in 1968. 
The number of pa^^ in the examination has increased steadily from 
67 in 1951, and a striking increase could occur in the n«*t few years 
In 1958, 11 of the 48 streams in the 24 boys’ secondary r^hools and 
1 of the 6 streams m the 4 girls’ secondary schools took students to 
«dic»i rortificate level. In 1960, when it was reported that 16 se(x>nd* 
ary schools compared with 6 in 1957 were offering school certificate 
courses, meaning apparently Standard XI and XII wurses, the hope 
was expressed that at the end of the year 400 Africans would obtain the 
school certificate. It is from this small group of school certificate 
holders that candidates for higher education have been drawn. 

In Tanganyika, as in most African territories, the education of 
girls has been a major concern. Africans in ai^w where women have 
held a somewhat subordinate position have in the past been reluctant 
to Mnd their daughters to school. Far fewer girls than boys have 
attended school and the ratio between the enrollment of boys and of 
girls has been greater at each level of education. Afrinn r^istanoe 
appears to have declined considerably •* and enthusiastic support for 
girls’ education is reported in some areas. The enrollment of girls 
in primary, middle, and secondary schools was more than quadrupled 
'4)etween 1947 and 1958 (31,640 to 126,160) and the proportion of the 
student body consisting of girls increased. Still, however, 1^ t ha n 

•Thw* boy** aebools, tb« Oor«ruaeBt SBMKadary School, Tobon, St Froneia' C^tagV, 
Pacn, oaS St Andrew'a Collcf*. HluJd, *b 4 1 glrla* oebool. Tabon Qlrla* SekooL 

"A* Bdaeatioa Dopartmeat roport aotinc tbo iBcrooM ta taroUmont of gtrto la prinary 
Mboola. partleaUrly la tbo la^er lUadanta, eomatoatod as follows oa tbo aitont of tbo 
adjattmoat wbleb has booa made amoag Afriaaaa. 

*'lB the majority of dlstriata tlm promec of girls la ji^teols Is »oir aeeoptod by tbo 
<wm«DBlty, tko tM^r sad tbs ^Udrm as ^lag aamaal aad right. It la lOU aot oagy 
for wms older tMcbsra to tMicb tbs girls aorasally. The deeply tagraln^ belief that It 
la tod maaaera for a girl to spMb ap la treat of her oUtora la oae of tbo isoaf stabtora 
of enstoms aad erea at tto Mcoedary lorol It la diaenlt to oradleate. So»s tMehtra loet 
paUea^ bMOBM the glru are slow to spwk ap a^ twd to a^loet tbsat Other* orsr. 
saeoaraft the glria gad ttoy pert aad ttraaaaM. Thaia mr% haasrer. aa 

aaatow of adio^ vbere tbs sosaal rlritor ma tmm that fill la woD aad that both 

are vorklag toeethar with ao ditwaatlatloa ar Mtf.^antooaaasaa.'* 

Itopartomt BdMathm Sarvay tmt Mit-Jif, p. ». 
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one-tWi^ of the studrata in primary, middle, and ^condary schools 
are girla At the primary level the proportion is alm(»t one-third 
(26 percent in 1M7), at middle level about 17 percent (18 percmit in 
1947), and at the secondary level, at which no girls were enrolled in 
1947, 1^ than 9 per«nt Only 24 girls were in Standard XI. and 
11 m St^dard XU in 1958. The Department of Education has re- 
fwrt^ that mort girls are reluctant to continue Boundary schcx)! after 
standard X and leave at this point for marriage or anployment or to 
enter other tr^nii^ eoura^. Among the latter are wursee for pr©. 
f)aring medical ^istants, policewomen, derlm, and tocial development 
workers whidi are now open for girls. The girls at the Tabora sec- 
ondary Mhool have be^ dwcribed as not yet “university minded,” 
EnrfJiimeni. m vcxmtional and twJmical and teacher-training 

courses is discu^ in a later ^on. However, for purpoees of com- 
parison with me wirollment in ^ondary aihools it should be noted 
here that total enrollment in vo«tional and t«ihni^ wuiw and 
original tmcher-tminmg oourees under the supervision of the De- 
panment of Education for th«e who have wmpleted middle school 
or Standard X of the ^xrndary oouiw was about 8,800 (2,086 and 
1 , 1 74, resjjectiveiy j m i9d 8. In addition, Kime 2,000 Africans, in- 
cludi^ thmB who had completoi Standard XII, finished prwervi<» 
and mmrvm training courses provided by aU departmoits of 
government 

The policy under the 10-year plan had been to distribute school 
facihtiM fairly evenly in terms of populaUon. Under the 10-year 
plan, two objective governed provision of assi^anw from the antral 
government in the form of giants or direct provision of schools: “A 
fair distribuUon over the territory as a whole of such educational pro- 
vision as can be made available and additional assistance for areas 
in which special development is considered desirable,” 

Assistana was to be allocated in the first instana to each province 
for 30 percent of the children of the primary age group, the sub- 
allocation of the provmcial quota being made within the province. 
The remaining provision for 6 percent of the age group was to be 
allocated s^iarately to aims of special development The amount of 
a^btana toward middle school wiucation wm to be derived from the 
pr^ry age figures on the basis that one child in five <»mpletmg 
primaiy school should proceed to middle sch(x>l. Prolmbly the pw- 
centage of primary and middle schail age children attending «h«>l 
dw8 not vary considerably frmn province to provinre. Mark^ dif- 
ferent have, however, been nctod tetwwn different toibal shms 

within a province; e.g., the Masai and Chagga areas of Northern 
Proving. 

Tanganyika Governmait has frequmtly cited the territory’s 
limited financial resources as the major <4«tacle to greater exiMuosion 
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at all levels. At the 23d s^ion of the Trusteeship Council in March 
1969, the Special Repr^entative of the Tanganyika Government esti- 
mated the cost of providing primary and middle schooling for all 
African children and secondary schooling for 15 percent of those 
leaving middle schools would be £40 million in capital exp>enditure 
and £46 million in recurrent expenditure. In view of an annual t 
budget of Mine £20 million, it was cl^r tiiat however much “we maj 
sympathize with this demand for additional education facilities, 
program toward the ultimate objective must inevitably be slow.^ ** 
The Government has also referred to the necessity of balancing ex- 
penditure on education with eipendituree on other social services and 
on economic development without whidi further rapport of an ex^nd- 
ing educational system would be impo^ible. 

A second major obstacle is the lack of qualified local staff for girls’ 
middle schools and all secondary schools. This is in turn attributable 
to an inadequate supply of teacher- training candidates from the 
levd above, i.e., from secondary Standards X or XII or poetsecond- 
ary coursM. liXpatriate staff, required becau» of this shortage, has 
been difficult to recruit and, when recruited, more expensive tfilm lo<^ 
staff. The shortage of grade I women teachers for girls’ middle 
schools has been acute. The output of this category has been limited 
because of delays in establishing girls’ secondary sjhools and the re- 
luctance of girls, offered a number of alternatives, to continue beyond 
Standard X and to train as teachers. The lack of local staff, more 
than any other factor, it is indicated, has slowed down girls’ middle 
school development. The “high cost of expatriate staff salaries and 
housing raises tlie cost of these schools to an uneconomic figure and 
limits the number that can be provided.” •• The output from Makerere 
Coll^ of teachers for secondary schools has also been disappointing. 
Commenting on shortage of local teachers for secondary schools and 
the difficulty of recruiting expatriate staff, the Education Department 
Survey for 1965-67 states: “Unlera some improvwnent «m be brought 
about, the development of se(X)ndary education is likely to be brought 
to a standstill . . . .” •• In the summer of 1959 the Governor, speak- 
ing in Morogoro, said that the teaching profession in Tanganyika is 
almost entirely dependent on recruitment from the United Kingdom 
and it is difficult for the territory to recruit the graduate teachers it 
needs.” . 

Development at each level, affected by the output of teaching candi- 
dates from the level above, is also, the Government has pointed out, 
governed by the supply of qualified students from the level below. 


" OmU«4 NmHmt BrHew, Vel. B, No. 11, iitj 1959, p. 9. 

" Dep«rtatnt ot MaeaUos Snrray for 19BB-S7, p. lO-lL 
•• ms., p. 11. 

* Th* Timf amfpUmmt, Aos. SI, 1969, p. ITT. 
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La^ oi supiMirt by the African Ccimmunity, that is, it« failure to fill 
all or me piacea available Ln the schools, has al*> b«n mention«l as a 
lactor, particularly m the inability to realize planned middle school 
enrollment for 1966. The Government, admitting that it was not sat- 
® edu^tionaJ progrew, maintained early in 1968 tliat 
wjthm the limits of financial resounds and difficult condition^ the edu^ 
cational effort since, the beginning of Britiali adminirmaUon was one 
which the temtorj' could be proud. . . it is safe to my that the 
from than 1,000 primary wihool children to more than 
50,0 (Kj tx^ay constitute an unparalleled educational revolution.^’ ^ 

^ The 1967 Visiting Miwion, while acknowledging the efforts of tlie 
Government dmrtng the perio<i of the 10-year plan, viewed the “pres- 
ent ^ate of affaire and the anticipated position at the And of the 
pi^nt plan with considerable concern” and believed “an even greater 
effort sliould te m^e . . . not only to incr«i« the primary a;hool 
i^litiM available, but ai»j to close the gup between primary and mid- 
dle ^u»tion. ’ •• The iJ.N. Trust^^liip Couiftil in its report of 
March I960 on Tan^yika also n«ed it was neoMary to make a 
greater effort to provide educational facilities for a greater proportion 
of the school-age population. With respect to the problem of un- 
filled places in primary and middle schools, the Visiting Mission felt 
that Africans as well as the Government should make more effort to 
insure that all available plac« in primary and middle whcwls are 
fill^ The Trusteeship Council in its report of March 1959, while 
notmg the factor of reluctance on the part of African parents, r«»m- 
mendeci that the Government rtudy the problMi and submit as soon 
as pc^ible detailed inronnation and a statement on measures taken to 
correct the situation. The Council also recommended the Government 
undertake a special campaign to spread a realization of the purposes 
and benefits of educ^icm. 

Each of the three stages of the school course, and in particular the 
primary and inidcUe levels, has a dual function. While each must 
prepare the minority for the next stage of education and is in this 
seuM an intermediate or preparatory stage, it must also offer the 
majority a course which is complete in itself. 

■Hie primary schcx)! hm two functiom The aim is to ixurare that 
childr^ who do not, proceed for further education— ^iil the great 
luajority— will be permanently literate and Uiat “they will able to 
purroe intelligenUy and in a progre«ive manner their normal activi- 
tiM in daily life <>f the country and take an active and intelligent 
mtorest in public affairs,” and to bring toe minority who wUl proceed 
further np to the r^uir^ standarel for the middle stage of f^ucation. 
The middle «ha>ls al«> have more than one purpose, ihey must com- 

PBhUe MattoDt D«p«rtBMBt Pnm B^mm, Trmth Mduem- 

* X^rt IMT JD Jf . Vldtlaa Mlattoa. a M. 
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plete the education of those who do not proceed— again a majority- 
fitting them to “return fully equipped for a progressive life in the 
nonmU occupations of their home area” or to enter paid employment 
dirwtly, they must prepare others-^ill small in number^ take 
profe^on^ and technical courses at teacher-training centers, trade 
schTOls, and agricultural or other vocational training centers, and thev 
must provide for a minority the intermediate stage of education 
■ween pnmary and secondary education. The TOoondary course must 
prei^re rtudents not only for higher education but also for emplov- 
ment or for courses of occupational training. " 

The revised 10-year plan proposed that “each of the three stages in 
the present pliuining should be properly rounded off as the end of a 
certam cycle of education 
A 1952 report explained : 

onanlMtlon that them who leave .chool after 

them to play a more latelll,ent and eflicient 
whn* “** terrltory_«d In brief to be better cltlaeba- 

3mI 5. V baaU from 

wmraee It or to the profewlonal or vocaUonal 

wmraee which are avaUable after the aecond and third ata<«a. 

Another report explained : 

^ reorpmlaaUon that the 

vlroiunent from which the puplla were drawn and that In which they were 
likely to spend their future Uvm* ^ 

ainu are clearly reflected in the eyllabnees described below. 

• k ^ **"*”' Principlee laid down by the Brit- 

T"iJ »nd with the strong recommendation 

. . J^P®rt of the East and Central Africa Study Group {the Binns 
nusaion) of 1962 that education for Africans should bo based on their 
own environment and own way of life and prepare them to live well 
m^eir own country and that it should have a strong agricultural 

Cttlwilss to ParUsMBt by 5 ■•errtary of itmto tor tb« 

m. >UJ>sty. Maieb mg. t»7A Loa«oa; 

(Part I. 8) to Bepot^f The Alto of MeesttoB 

half of The imaeld Foua^. aa/tS^kli'^cStoe’^to^ ** ^ 

Dalreraltyr Dalveraito Pwtok Oztoid. 18^ p. ^ Cherlee Batay. Prlater to the 
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TmniM in citizenship, the department has stated, Ls a basic aim 
o the «iU(mtioDal system, and civi® is at present included in the 
syllabuses for all schook Comw include instruction cm local and 
national goveniment in Tanganyika and the Unital Nations and 
Erust^ship system. Religious instruction is apparently provided in 
all schools. In Govemment and native authority schools, religious 
study 18 not obligatory ; time is ^Jlotted for volunUry study, with 
in^jTiction ^ven by accredited teachers from religious bodies. The 
departm^t has indkatw its interest in tlie standards of this instruct 
tioiL Eduadion officers have encouraged mision authoritiw and 
loc^ Mushm leaders to provide the nectary t«ichere for K>me 
native authontj primary and middle 9 chcK>ls where it was felt that 
mad«|uate mMruction had been providdL Regulations made under 
the ordm^a ** proride that in grant-aid^ affiools, religious instrnc- 
tion be gi^ to any pupils who^ parents or gu^ians notify 

t.e Knmi authontiM that they do not wish it Grant-aided daV 
schcwls murt admit children of all religious {^rsuaaions for enrollment 
of the di^_guishing featuree of wiucational policy in British 
.-fnoa has b^the uiw of the vernacular or, where vernaculars are 
spoaen oy luuitod numffiirs, of a dominant or union language m the 
nm aagee elemMtm7 education.- In TangMyika, as in the 
c.her rlaoi Airomn tointonre, it has l^i the policy to make Swahili 
tne romiiion vernacular or im^fja franca, and its use in the schools 
has more eiien^ve than in Uie other East African t^ritories. 
As mil be seen, it becomes the language of instructitm as »>on aa 
P<«ibl 6 m the ppmary «hools and ramams the language of mstrttc- 
tion until the late middle level when English m introduced as a Ian- 
of mMrmjUm. The teaching of Swahili m a w&mnd language 
to children whose early education has been in other vernaculara and 
who mart later learn English has been criticized from time to time. 

It appears, however, that in Tanganyika there is no popular or <^ial 
region againrt the wide u» of Swahili in the edua^on system. On 
the rootrary, it appears to be becoming the language of nationalism 

and om might presume that the eliminaticm of its use would be 
8 t«>ngly exposed. 

African duldnen may snt^ primary school betwwi the mgm of a 
and 10 . Mort. of them are 8 years of age, but probably mcreamng 
numbers are b^inning school at 6 or 7 years of ago. 

On first entering school, children are taught enough simple Swahili 
to enable thm to stort to read. In some areas where Swahili is better 


Munnta It/ — - - ^ ^t!***“ mA MkoAla of 

w tMiStaM M **y w«wTtt«d hy i^al*a«. 
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known this preparation for reading may take only 2 or 3 weeks but 
in many areas, where children know little of tJie language, more time 
may be needed. Teachers are adri^d to gi\*e cJaffiroom instructions 
in Swahili from the beginning, and this remains the language of in- 
struction throughout the pnmarj’ courw,. 

The primary school curriculum, aa laid down in the 1953 syllatais, 
included arithmetic; reading; writing; religious instruction; farming 
and/or handwork; Swahili; and general knowledge, which is an 
introduction to geography, nature study, hygiene and citirenshipi. 
With the exception of Swahili and general knowlixigo which were to 
be taught only in Standards III and IV, all subjects were to be taught 
throughout the 4-year course. The Primary School Handbook {No. 
1), whicJi was proparetl in more recent yeara, refers to the following 
subjwita as tlie basic subjMts m the primary school course: language 
(that IS, reading, writing, language and cxjmjxMition) , arithmetic, 
general knowledge and Englisli, the last 2 of which are taught only 
in Standards III and IV. The suggested tirnetablas alK> pro\dde for 
handwork, with which gardening can alternate according to the 
9ons, for religious instruction in all schools, and for physical educa- 
tion and singing in some schools. 

It will be iiotol that English h.as b^n added to the curriculum. 
Until 1957 English was not taught in the primary schools, mainly be- 
cause “few Grade II teachers have known enough themselvee to be 
able to teach it.” Tlie 5-year plan provided tliat it should be taught 
in Standards III and IV and that further instruclion in English and 
the methods of teaching it should Ije given in primary teacher training 
centers. Jly 1958 English liad I^n introduced in 220 primary schools 
and it was reported that in 1959 it had been introdured in Standaixl 
III in some 40Ci primary schools 

The quality of instruction has undoubtedly been affected by the 
double-vision system which was in effect in all African primary 
schools during the period of the 10-year plan and remains in operation 
in about half of the primary schools. Under this ^stem each school of 
four standards is staffed by two teacliers. Two standards are taught 
in the morning and the other two in the afternoon, the individual 
student attending school only half the day. In the absence of sufficient 
numbers of qualified teachers for the greatly expanded primai^ student 
body, this system was considered preferable to the employment of 
untrained teachers. In the 6-year plan provision was made for assign- 
ing a third teacher and tlius introducing single seesions for Standards 
in and IV in more than 800 primary schools which are attend^ by 
about 86 percent of the students in these standards. Students in these 
classes were to attend for the full day, receiving k “more intensive and 
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deiAiled counse. ' 1 his target has already b«?n exceed «i ; by Juno 1959 
single KiMions wei-e tn be in operation in 1,049 out of 2,660 primary 
schools. It was suggested that the aims for tlie period following 
completion of the 6-year plan should include single sessions in all 
mamtAined and aided primary schools. To improve tiio standards of 
teeing in tiie primary odiooLs, die 5-year plan also provided for 
improvwi teacher-trainmg courts and re.freahcr course? and imprnve<i’ 
BUfmmsion. ^ 

In primary schools most of the feachem are African Grade II rer 
tdicated teaciiero who have completed 2 years of p>ost- Standard VIII 
training, llie overall ratio of pupils to teachers is alx)ut 60:1. It 
would s(»m that the average ratio in each class is more than 2d:l, 
the approximate mtio which might be arrived at were tiie double 
bt^ion system in force throughout all primary standards. A maxi- 
mum of 46 pupils and a minimum varying betwt^ 30 in Standard I 
and lb m Standard I\ is allowed in a primary- schcoL clais. All 
African primary schools are day schools and are as a rule co- 
educational. 

Lnaer tne timetable for doublo-stssion scJicmls presented in the 
1963 syllabus^ all pupils were each day to have 1 hour of farm and/or 
hand woric, 8u minutes of religioirs instruefion and 20 minutes of 
phyaicaj training between morning and afternoon sessions. In addi- 
tion, pupils in btandards I and II were to attend 3 periods of 30 
minutes each and tlicMe m Standards III and IV 4 periods of 40 
minutea each eacii day to receive instniction in the other subiects of 

e cuiricuium. Ihe suggestcMl weekly allocation of time to tlie 
v’^arious subjects follows : 


I mnM // 

Arithmetic^, ^ _ r 

leading ^ 

WriUng ^ 

StorytelUrig _ , _ , _ _ _ . _ _ \ 

Gener^ knowledge 

flwAhili 


^MndatdM Hi ans J I" 

5 

8t. II) 4 

Bt. IIj J 

6 
9 


Total claMfoom |x;rlo<iB 

atxjvo aubject*-. 15 Ijmniin j;>erioda 20 4(Vtnin. iK*rioda 


Religious knowledge 5 30-minuU pericKla 

r arming aod/or handwork, , , 5 houra 

Physical training ; ^ ; 5 20-minute pericKls 

^ Under suggested timetablts prepared more recently students in 
b^ndards I and II should attend daily 4 periixis in double »®ion 
Mh^Is («Aoo1b with double mmion Standards III and IV) or 6 
^riods m single »*ion schools (schools with single s^ion Standards 
UI and TV). Students in Standards III anddv should attend 6 
periods m double session schools or 8 periods in single session schoola 
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All periods should be 30 minutes in length. In addition, all students 
would recei^'e 80 minutes of religrioua instruction daily. The suggested 
weekly allocation of periods to the various subjects is as follows : 



gUiKUrds I ftod II 

SUDdMxll UI WMl IV 

Bub)ect 

I>oobl« 

•rainn 

•chtxilf 

fiiixgto M&lcio BOhOQli 

Doobte 

rnmon 

Kdiooto 

ttngtt 

aaasloQ 

•oboote 

AHthtnetio 

5 

6 (8t. 1) S (8t. II)-.. 
0 (8t. I) 6 (St. II)... 
6 

6 

7 

Reading. 

6 

4 

0 

Writing - 

6 

2 

3 

Laag:uag6 (Compoaition, 
etc.). 

Oencra) Knowledge 

3 

2 (St. 1) 4 (St. 11)... 

4 

6 

fi 

7 

Englisb 



6 

7 

Handwork 

2 

2_ 

2 

2 

Phjaioal BduoaUon 


3 


2 

Ringing^ : 


1 ... 


1 





Total 

20 

26 

80 

40 




It will be noted that the newer timetAbles, in contrast to Uiose in the 
syllabus, allow only one hour a week for handwork, with which 
gardening can alternate according to the seasons. Also, the newer 
timetables allow additional time for teaching the basic subjects in the 
curriculum in double session schools, particularly in Standards I and 
n, where 8 additional 80-minute periods a week are available for 
reading, writing, and language. 

The additional time available in single session schools is indicated. 
In single-session Standards III and IV, 7 more periods a week are 
available for the basic subjects than in double session schools. More 
time is also available in Standards I and II in these schools than in 
double session schools (since these standards alternate with each other 
in single session schools rather than with Standards III and IV for 
which more time has been allowed in double session schools). This is 
for the most part not allocated to the basic subjects. Time is allotted 
in single session but not in double session schools for physical educa- 
tion and singing. 

Although promotion is not automatic, most children proceed from 
one stai^ard to the next each year, with the few who have not satis- 
factorily completed a standard repeating it the following year. No 
child may spend more than 2 years in any one standard nor more than 
6 years in the primary course. At the omnpletitm of the primary 
course, children may therefore be 10 to 14 years of age; most of them 
are probably 11 or 12. 
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Entrance to middle echoola is determined at district level partly 
on the basis of a short written examination and partly on the basis 
of teacher’s repo^ta. 

A provisional syllabus for middle schools was issued in 1962. Its 
introduction stated that the course was — 


. . , dMlaned to be complete lo iteelf to that thoee who pue through It, 
whether they proceed further or not, will hare received an edocaUon which 
will aaalat them to follow In a more Intelligent and capable manner whatever 
puraolta they take yp and, generally, to play a more oaafol part In the 
development of the locality to which they belong.* 

lo this end tJie ‘‘form and bias of the course at any particular 
scJiool” was to be “related to the needs and reflect the life of the area 
in hich the scliool is situated. ’ 'IDiese biases — an agricultural bias 
in an agricultural area, one towards animal husbandry in a pastoral 
area, a commercial or industrial bias in urban areas, and an additional 
bias toward homecraft in girls’ schools — were all to be of a practical 
nature and would form “a special feature of the middle school course.” 
It was sUted that the pt^tical work related to the needs of the area, 
“apart from the value of it for its own sake,” could “very usefully and 
properly be made to lead to tlie acquisition of theoretical knowledge of 
wider application.” It was maintained that “the practical approach 
could “enable a higher academic standard to be reached if the practical 
work is intelligently applied,” and that witli good teaching the 
academic level attained at the end of the middle school course niiglit 
well be equal toipr higher than that attained at the end of Standard 
VIII in the existing secondary scliool course. Tlie middle school 
course while complete in itself could thus “form also a sound basis 
from which pupils may proceed to the secondary schools or to voca- 
tional courses . . . .” The middle school course was also to provide 
character training and moral and religious instruction. 

To *nm op, the middle achool coarse ie planned to be complete In Itself 
while, at the same time, providing a sound base frcnn which to proceed to 
farther stady or training; it la to provide a practical approach to learning, 
the practical and theoreUcal parta of the training being closely integrated, 
and the practical aeUvltlea reflecting the life and needs of the locality In 
which the school is sitnated ; and it la to provide soond character training 
and moral Inatmctloa. 


It was recognized tlint it would “take time to change from the present 
more formal and academic methods to the practical approach” eqie- 
cially since most of the teachers were not trained in its use, and to 
achieve a fully satisfactoiy syllabus based on this “fresh approach.” 
Only a provisional syllabus, containing “a considerable degree of the 
present formal methods’’ and providing a course “which might be fol- 


*Tsagsay1ks. Dspsrtwsst sf EdsesUos. JVsvMmmI gpUtht 
MU4U Dtr M Balaam : OoTaramaiit Piiater, 1909. p, 1. 
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lowed witJiout undue difliculty in the immediate future” waa prepared. 
It was subject to alteration and modification in the light of experience. 
The natural resources section of the syllabus was replaced a few years 
after the provisional syllabus was issued. A general handbook on the 
organization of middle schools was prepared later and handbooks for 
some of the individual subjects in tJie middle school courso— arithmetic, 
geography, and owalidi- — are being prepared. 

The curriculum in the middle schools includes the following suh- 
jects: arithmetic and practical geometry; English; Swahili; general 
knowledge, cornprising geography, history, civicspind current affairs ; 
general science, including, in Iwys’ scliools, health science, biology and 
agricultural science, and, in girls’ schools, health science; agriculture 
and animal husbandry (of a light type in girls’ schools), where appli- 
cable; handcraft (including woodwork, tinsmithery, drawing, local 
crafts and simple building work) in boys’ schools or homecraft in girls’ 
schools; and religious instruction. 

Separate schedules for boys’ rural schools where agriculture was to 
be taught and for boys’ urban schools where this was impossible were 
suggested in the provisional syllabus. Timetables and allocations of 
periods for girls* middle schools were to be worked out on similar lines 
to suit local requirements and to he approved separately in each case. 
For boys’ tcIiooIs with an agricultural or animal husbandry bias—the 
majority of the Imys’ middle schools— a flexible timetable to allow 
more practical worn to be done during the times of the year when the 
seasonal requirements of farm work render it necessary” was sug- 
gested, Two daily timetables, one for the heavy farm work period, 
which it was estimated would amount to about 3 montlis, and one for 
the light farm work period, which would be followed -ft*? at least 6 
months, were presented. 

Tlie syllabus suggested that in rural schcxds there should be, in addi- 
tion to the time allocated to fami work, 40 claasroom or instruction 
workshop periods of 40 minutes each each week days) durmg the 
light farm work period and 25 such periwls of about 40 minutes eacli 
each week during the heavy farm work period. For scliools in urban 
areas it was suggested that throughout the school year there should be 
35 classroom or instructional workshop periods each wmk. These 
would occupy 5 full days, with physical training and organized gamra 
added. It was recommended that pupils .should attend a further half 
da^ a week “for individual activities and for such commercial or other 
studies as may be devised to suit local needs.” 

The following table shows the allocation of classroom and instruc- 
tional workshop j^riods to the various subjects and the allotment of 
time for farm work each week, which were suggested in the provisional 
syllabus of 1052." 
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Kory Mbools 

Urbitn tebooU 

Subj^et 

Uebt term work 

Bmrj term wes'k 

All 8tda 


Btd*. V-VI 

8uu.vn-vm 

AU BUU. 


Ariihnretio and Practical 
Geometry 

6 

8 

6 

5 

Englkh_. 

12 

10 

6 

10 

Swahili . = 

2 

2 

1 

2 

General Knowledge. .. . . 

6 

6 

4 

5 

General Science--.... - ... 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Handcraft ...... 

7 

7 

2 

7 

Religioiia Inatniction. . 

3 , 

3 

2 

3 

Total periods 

40 

40 

26 

35 

Farm work........... 

21)4 hours or equiva- 
lent of 32 40-min- 
ute periods. 

31)4 hours or 
equivalent 
of 47 
periods. 





The heavy emphasis placed on practical work is indicated. In 
rural areas it is suggested that almost as much time be spent on farm- 
work and handcraft (roughly 82 periods oi^farmwork and 7 periods 
on handcraft) as on arithmetic, Swahili, English, general knowledge, 
and general science combined (80 ^ods). In urban areas, where no. 
farmwork was suggested, 7 hours were to be spent on handcraft com- 
pared with 28 on the latter group of subjects. Among the latter group 
of subjects, English is given special emphasis. The timetoble suggests 
that in rural areas 10 or 12 of the 80 periods and in urban areas 10 of 
the 25 periods allotted to these subjects should be devoted to English. 
Arithmetic, general knowledge, general science, and Swahili are 
allotted time in that order. It appears that in many areas much less 
time than suggested in the original qrllabus has actually been spent v 
on farmwork. ^ 

The syllabus stated that throughout the arithmetic course the 
emphasis “should be on preparing the pupils to use their knowledge 
of arithmetic and geometry whenever needed in their daily lives,” 
and that since much of the arithmetic done in real life is of the 
“problem” type the “pupils taust be taught to think for themselves 
^ and to decide tl^e method they should employ to find the particular 
soluticm.” A series of texts entitled “Highway Arithmetics” is used. 

English has “a prominent place” in the course. At its completion 
pupils would bo expected to have “a sound basic knowledge of the 
asMsa—ee — 
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language, both active and passive.” In the first two standards stress 
is laid on the active use of the language so that it may be introduced 
gradually as a medium of instruction. In Standards VII and VIII 
more emphasis is placed on the passive use of the language. It was 
recommended that the series of six books entitled Oxford Bnglith 
Readers for Africa should be used and completed within the four 
years. 

The aim of the composite general knowledge course, including 
geography, history, civics and community development, is to provide 
pupils with “a better understanding of Man in relation to his own 
environment and the world, and a recognition of the duties and 
responsibilities of a good citizen.” The syllabus provides for two 
sections, a geography section and a history and civics section, to be 
taught in each of the first three Standards. The geography section 
includes a study of the village or town in which the school is located 
and of Tanganyika and its place in Africa, in Standard V; a study 
of African and East African communications, in Standard VI; and 
an introduction to the re^ons and products of the world, in Standard 
VTI. The history and civics sections cover the history and govern- 
ment of a local tribe (Standard V), early world history and its rela- 
tionship to East African history (Standard VI), and more recent 
history, covering the development chiefly of East Africa to the present 
day (Standard VII). For Standard VTII a composite program 
entitled “citizenship and community development” was provided in 
the syllabus. This was intended to link up the teaching of the 
Mparate subjects and “show the pupils how they may use all this 
information in their daily lives in order to become useful and intelli- 
gent citizens.” The success of the course, the ^llabus pointed out, 
depended upon the skill and enthusiasm of the teacher. 

“The aim of the general science course is to teach the basic biology 
of Agriculture and HeSlth Science and to associate with it the simple 
science of everyday life.” 

The handwork course is intended to give the pupil spatial concep- 
tion, an ability to measure accurately, manual dexterity, and an 
appreciation of design and craftsmanship. The list of suggested sub- 
jects, from which schools might select those most suited to their needs 
or facilities, included a local native craft, drawing, in Standard V, 
more advan^ drawing, simple woodwork, in Standard VT, technical 
drawing, brick, tile and cement block making, and tinsmiths work, 
in the last two standards. The course in homecraft, as described in 
the syllabus, includes housewifery, laundry and cookery, which are 
treated separately in SUndards V and VI and as combined suMects 
in Standards VII and VIII. 

revised natural resources section of the syllabus was published 
in 1957. It lays down “broad lines of instruction both practical und 
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theoretical to be pven in natural resources subjects. . , Because 
of the variation in conditions throughout Tanganyika the details 
were to be adapted to local conditions. A scheme for each school, 
submitted by an officer of the Department of Agriculture, was to be 
approved by the provincial representatives of the education and the 
three natural resources departments. 

School broadcasts, an interesting feature of the educational system, 
have served particularly the first three standards of the African 
middle schools. Series of talks and l^sons in hygiene, agriculture, 
civics, current affairs, and singing have been broadcast in English, and 
news bulletins and conunentaries in Swahili. Most of the middle 
schools are reported to listen to almost all of the broadcast lessons, 
which are presented each morning for 4 months each year. 

The syllabus provided that Swahili should be the medium of 
instruction in Standards V and VI and that English should gradually 
supeisede it as the medium in the two higher standards. English 
was to be “begun to be used gradually as a medium of instruction in 
other subjects in Stanckrd VII” and “used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in most subjects in Standard VTII.” More recently prepared 
directions to teachers suggest that as far as possible, and whenever 
the teacher concerned is qualified to teach English, all class work in 
Standards VTI and VTII should be taught in English. In some 
schools it is introduced as a medium of instruction in the last half of 
Standard VI. It may not be used as the medium of instruction in 
Standard V or the first term of Standard VI. 

In middle schools moet of the teachers are grade I teachers who 
have completed 2 years of training after a minimum of Standard X 
or grade II teachers. Moet of the teachers in boys’ middle schools are 
African male teachers with either a grade I or grade II teacher’s cer- 
tificate. In girls’ middle schools the shortage of grade I African 
wonien teachers has necessitated employment of European as well as 
African teachers. The overall pupil-teacher ratio is 21:1. How- 
ever, many middle schools have specialist teachers in addition to the 
academic staff, and the average size of middle school claases is larger 
than this ratio suggests. 

Moet of the 250 or so middle schools established under the 10-year 
plan were boarding schools, for girls or boys, since they were new 
institutimis designed to serve the most promising students from widely 
dispersed primary schools. A few coeducational and boys’ day schools 
were eetablished, however, and more than half (124) " of 238 new 
middle schools planned during the 6-year period were to be either 
or coeducational day schcMls in urban and rural areas. 


^75 boji, 4S eotdoeattonal, and 6 glrlt* daj aelKK^ Of tb« remalnlog 114, 82 wm 
to bo boys* boordliif oeboola ai^ 92 ftrla* boaidlaa oeboote. 
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At the end of the middle school course, students formerly took tlie 
Territorial Standard VIII certidcate examination and sel^ted 


students proce^ed to secondary schools or other training courses. In 
1958 the Territorial Standard VIII certificate examination Was re- 
placed by the general entrance examin£di(Hi, . a selective t«rt 
designed to select pupils for entrance to se(X>ndary Khools, to the grade 
II teacher training centers, to the trade schools and to the training 
sdiools for nurses and rural mwiical aids.” A school leaving certificate 
is awarded to pupils who do not take or do n^. pass the general 
entrance examination, “provided that on finishing the middle school 
course they have demonstrated satisfwstory ability, attainm^t, and 
ronduct” •• 


The general entrance examination, which is taken after completion 
years of the middle school course and is based on the contents 
of the middle school syllabus, includes 2 papers in English, 2 papers 
in arithmetic and practical geometry, and 1 paper each in ^neral 
knowl^ge and general science/domestic science. Selection of can- 
didate for ^x>ndary schools and other institutions is carried out by 
the Provincial Education Officer and a Provincial Seleclion BcNird ap- 
pointed by him and is based on the results of the written general 
entrance examination, interviews, headmasters or hedmistreeses re- 
ports, and, where used, intelligence t^s. The best students are 
selected as candidates for admission to the five territorial secondary 
schools, those which select their students from all parts of the ter- 
ritory. Among these schools are the Tabora Boys’ Government Sec- 
ondary School ; Tabora Girls’ Secondary School ; St. Francis’ Coll^, 
Pugu ; St. Andrew’s, Minaki ; and Marian Girls’ College near Moro- 
goro. The selection of students for the provincial and multi-pro- 
vincial secondary schools and for various training centers follows 
with consideration given to preferences indicated by the students. 

The 4-year sfecondary course (Standards IX-XH) leads to an 
external examination, the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate ex- 
amination, which is the prerequisite for admission to institutions of 
higher education and ultimately for most professional Rations within 
the territory. The secondary school curriculum is largely determined 
by the requirements of this examination. This orientation has been 
subject to criticism on the grounds that the syllabuses have been 
adapted only partially to African needs. It has also been noted 
frequently that in territories where a student’s future may depend to 
a large extent on performance in a single examination there is a 
tendency to regard the examination as an end in itself. 

A new syllabus for the secondary schools was issued in 1956. The 
introduction ^tee: 
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Hit* third lUfe of general education oontlnnea the aim of equipping a 
pupil so that be la enabled anbaeqnently to make his individual contribution 
to the life and development of the community. This means that In con- 
structing the Individual syllabuses of the secondary course the past ex- 
perience and early education of the student, his Bast African environment 
and the site of his probable future activities, have been constantly borne in 
mind. At the same time general academic standards have been carefully 
observed and at the conclusit^ of the conrae a pupil should be qualified to 
pass the Cambridge OverMS School Certificate examination or other similar 
examinational 

The syllabus continues with a warning^ against regarding the ’pass- 
ing of public examinations as an end in itself and against verbalism 
or “the type of teaching in which pupils acquire a new vocabulary 
enabling them to write and talk about a subject without really appreci- 
ating its facts and underlying principles.” 

The syllabus provided that the curriculum for all four years of the 
secondaiy course should include English; mathematics; science (biol- 
ogy* physics, chemistry) or domestic science, needlework; history and 
civics; geography; Swahili; religious instruction; art and/or hand- 
work ; and private study, current affairs, etc. It was suggested that 
during each week of the school year, which comprises approximately 
40 weeks, there should be 40 classroom periods of 40 minutes each. Of 
the 40, 8 each were to be devoted to English and science (or domestic 
science) and 7 to mathematics, 4 each to history- and geography, 8 to 
private study, etc., and 2 each to Swahili, religious instruction, and art 
and/or handwork. Physical training and singing are normally per- 
formed outside the classroom hours. 

The geography course includes a detailed study of Africa as a whole 
(Standard X) and of East Africa (Standard XII) and, during the 
first 8 years, briefer study of the other regions of the world, as well 
as physical geography (Standards XI and XII), human geography, 
climatic factors, and, during all four years, map drawing. The history 
and civics course is “designed to give the pupils in Standards IX, X 
and XI a background knowledge of the social progress of man in 
world history as an introduction to the detailed study of the history of 
tropical Africa in Standard XII.” In the first year, the emphasis is 
on man’s social progress from his beginnings to the present day; and 
in the second year, on man and his government, in Britain and Europe 
and overseas. In Standard XI there is a detailed study of the history 
of the British Commonwealth and in Standard XII a detailed study 
of the history of tropical Africa with special reference to British 
East Africa. 

The nuithematics course each year includes aritlimetic, algebra and 
geometry (geometry with trigonometry in Standard XII) . The sylla- 

**Tu(Mi7lka. DvpartoMBt of Maeattoa. ^rtololoMl BpiMma •/ fiMtnwMoti for Baa- 
amdmrp Bahaata i$l§. Dor m Salua : OovonuMOt Prtater, IMA p. 1. 
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bus recommended that in all sections the amount of mechanical and 
formal work required should be reduced so that time might be saved 
for topics of greater utility and value. It appears that in most 
secondary schools students take two science courses, one in biology and 
a course known as physics with chemistry. The English course given 
in all secondary schools prepares students for the examination in 
English language in the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate exam- 
ination. The course includes grammar, composition and compre- 
hension. Some secondary schools also oflfer a course in English 
literature which is a separate subject in the School Certificate 
examination. 

T^e 5-year plan suggested that technical and/or commercial 
subjects be included in the curriculum in a number of schools, thus 
providing a wider range of subjects for selection by students. Recom- 
mended in this plan as alternatives to some of the subjects in the 
ordinary course are woodwork, metalwork, technical drawing, ele- 
ments of commerce, accounts, and shorthand and typewriting. It was 
suggested that where facilities were available for specializing, candi- 
date should be permitted to take the appropriate subjects in the school 
certificate examination, an arrangement which it was believed would 
be valuable for entry to the Royal Technical College. 

The available information does not indicate that any of the 
African secondary schools have courses in woodwork or metalwoik 
leading to examinations in these subjects in the School Certificate 
examination. A secondary technical course is to be introduced at 
the TechnicAl Institute in Dar es Salaam in 1961. 

English is the language of instruction in secondary schools, except 
in the teaching of Swahili as a subject and, when instruction in 
English cannot be arranged, for religious instruction. 

At the completion of the second standard the Territorial Standard 
X certificate examination is taken. Those passing this examination 
are ranked in three sections, class I, class II, and class III (lowest). 
Students selected on the basis of this examination and headmasters’ 
reports proceed to Standard XI in secondary schools. Others are 
selected for other training course, or may be appointed to the junior 
levels of the civil service. To qualify for a Government bursary for 
a post-Standard X course, a student must have passed the Territorial 
Standard X examination in Division I or Division II and the Cam- 
bridge Qualifying Test in English and be recommended by the head- 
master of the school in which the examination is Uken. 

The Standard X examination includes papers in English language, 
English composition, mathematics, history, geography, Swahili and 
two cither subjects selected from the following: biology, physics with 
chemistry, and needlework. To qualify for a certificate the student 
must reach a minimum aggregate mark in the examination as a whole 
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and pass in Engliah and 6 other subjects. A class I certificate is 
issued only to s student who has a clear pass in every subject. 

In 1956 the mall number of students proceeding from Standard X 
to Standard XI was attributed mainly to disappointing results in 
recent years in the Standard X examination, “since anyone who has 
qualified by a good enough pa* in this eiamination and has been pre- 
pai^ to procOKi to Standard XI has been accepted.” It was con- 
sider^ that provisions in the 5-ywr plan for improved staffing of 
schools and a wider range of course for selection would help to over- 
come Lhis weakness. In 1967, 7l percent ( 839 ) of the 1,178 candidates 
pa^d the exwnnation, and only 31 percent (.864) r«»ived da® I or 
cia* II wrtificates. In 1968, 74 percent passed and 81 percent re- 
roiv^cl^ I and class II pa^a. The numt»r of students in Stand- 
ara XI in 1958 (828) was only 86 1ms than the numt«r (364) who 
received cla^ I and class II certificates the previous year. It would 
appear that perfonnanM in the examination is still a major factor in 
eiii ullment in S^dard XI. There is, however, no indicAtion that any 
vatanci* exist in Standard XI and an improvwnent in performance 
wo^d presumably have to be accompanied by an increa* in pla<*>s 
in Standard XI. 

I , ^5^ ttanpletion of Standard XII students tAke the Cambridge 

Overwa School Certificate examination, on which entry to prelimi- 
nary cour^ at Makerere College, to the Royal Technical College, 
i.airo ji, and, beginning in 1969, lonn V in four ^condar>’ schools in 
the t^oiy has been ba^. Successful ^ndidat^ rereive a Divi- 
sion I, Division il, or Division III certificate. First division certifi- 
cate are awarded to can^datre who pa® in at least six subjrets, 
rreemng a mark of credit in at least five, including English language, 
ana a high pneral standard as judged by their performance in 
their bret six subjrets. Second Division certificates are awarded to 
th(m pacing in six subjects, including English, with marks of credit 
I m at least four and who reach a certain general standard of {lerform- 
ance m their best six subjrets. The prreent qualification required for 
a orovemment bursary for a preliminary wurre at Makerere or the 
^jyai Technical College is “a good first or second Class Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate with a minimum of five credits in apprm 
prmte subjects one of which is always English language.”** 

A high percents^ of the candidetre pa^ die examination; 139 of 
146 ^didatre in 1966, 149 of 150 candidate in 1967, and 170 of 176 
candidate in 1968 obtsinwl certificate. The largest numbers have 
reived Dmmon II certificate and the smallest numbers Division III 
certificates. In 1968, 48 candidate received Division I certificates, 
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compared with 62 in 1956 and 54 in 1957 ; 100 received Division II 
certificates; and 22 Division III certificates. The number passing 
the examination at the level required for a Government scholarship 
was probably well under 100. In the future, students completing form 
VI will take the Cambridge Oversea Higher School Certificate exam- 
ination and entry of Government-sponsored candidates to Makerere 
will be confined to those who have successfully completed this course. 

In secondary schools there were, in 1958, 98 graduate teachers, all 
but 8 of whom were trained, 106 t««chera who Ixad completed secondary 
school, all but 3 of whom were trained, and 14 grade II teachers. The 
ratio of students to teachers in secondary schools was 16.4 :1 in 1968. 

Secondary schools are all boarding schools. They are attended by 
limited numbers of students from widely disperse homes. More 
over, the Education Departmuit has considered secondary day schools 
in towns not feasible because of the home background of the pupils. 
A department report explained : 

Few bomea have electric Ufhtlnx or rooma where bcnnework can be done. 
Late boars are unavoidable and diets anreliable and the proareaa at papUs 
suffers as a result These are recrettable facts since the hlfb coat of 
boardinx scboolo restricts the number that can be pronded." 

In June 1958 when a representative member suggested in I^egislative 
Council that provision should be made for a few day pupils at the new 
secondary school stune 10 miles outside Tanga, the Director of Edu- 
cation disagreed. 

. . . there can be no doubt whatever that the value and benefit of the 
education which these boja will get will be rtrj, very much great«’ if they 
are boardera I am afraid that evoi today in Tanga the ctmdltlons n "d er 
which many of them live are hardly conducive to serious study at night . , . 
wo are much better pla nn i n g for a boarding schocS at present ....* ** 

Vocational and Technical Training 

The training of the highest of three categories of employees for the 
manufacturing industry, i.e.,' technologists, and all other professional 
training is provided outside the territory at the interterritorial insti- 
tutions of higher education or outside East Africa. The technical and 
vocational training provided within Tanganyika is mtirely at the sub- 
professional or semiprof^ional level. This includes the training of 
the lower t wo categories of employees for the manufacturing indu^ry, 
craftsmen (the lowest categoiy) and technicians (the middle cate- 
gory), skilled officeworkers with training at a lev^ comparable to that 
provided to technicians, and other categories of subprofeesimial 
employees. 


*■ Df|NirtiB«at of ■dneoHon Sttrvoy for IMHl-gT, p. IS. 
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The tremendous need for the training of technicians and others at 
this level is generally recognized. In East Africa the view that in 
industry and commerce the need for technicians and commercial as- 
sistsnts is grater than the need for persons with professional quali- 
fications was repeatedly expressed to the Working Parties on Higher 
Education in East Africa which visited the region in 1965 and 1958. 
The Working Party of 1956 concluded from its survey of needs that 
the annual requirement for assistants of various types in the engineer- 
ing field during the subsequent 10-year period would be about six times 
the need for fully qualified engineers, and that the niunber of survey- 
ing assistants required annually would be at least three times the 
number of surveyors who would be needed. The need for trained 
bookkeepers and offioeworkers was said to be milimited, while an 
approximate ceiling could be placed on the need for accountants and 
secretaries with professional training. Similarly, the 1968 Working 
Party was repeatedly told that there is a much more urgent need for 
medical assistants than for doctors, and that in agriculture the need 
for agricultural assistants was greater than the need for agricultural 
officers, and so on. The same view was exprea^ by a well-known 
educator in his address on the occasion of the official opening of the 
Royal Technical Colley in October 1956, when he said, ‘*The shortage 
of trained manpower is, by general consent, most acute at the sub- 
professional, supervisory, and technician grades The great 

need for the training of artisans is also generally recognized. 

Some of the vocational and technical training available in Tan- 
ganyika is provided in institutions under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Education and the remainder through training programs 
operated by the other departments of the Tanganyika Government 
and by departments of the East Africa High Commission which take 
trainees from among those who have completed Standard X or Stand- 
ard XII. Among institutions under the Department of Education are 
the Government Technical Institute in Dar es Salaam ; the two Gov- 
ernment trade schools at Ifunda in the Southern Highlands Province 
and at Moshi in the Northern Province; and the Natural Eesources 
School, at Tengeru outside Arusha in the Northern Province, which 
is managed by the Department of Education on behalf of the natural 
resources departments. Responsibility for the Natural Resources 
School was to be transferred from the Ministry for Educatiwi and 
Labour to the Ministry of Natural Resources at the beginning of the 
1960-61 fiscal year. 
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The new and still incomplete Twhnical Institute ** in Dar m Salaam 
is planned to train technicians, the middle Mtegory of employee in 
the manufacturing industry, and also to provide tr aining for other 
subprofessional positions in c»mmeroe, industry, or government. The 
int^itimi has been that the institute will provide, as the need arises, 
course of varying standards and Iwgth (1 to 5 years) in a wide mnge 
of specialized subjects in engin wring, building, commerw, domestic 
science, and general academic departmenta*’ In addition (o full-time 
oour8« and j^rt-time day and evening ojursee, a combination of cor- 
respondence and short intermittent full-time amrsM will be providwi. 
Whcm in full operation the Twhnical Institute is expected to have ?50 
students in addition to those taking part/-time and oorrwpondenc* 
ooursee. It is pKissible that the institute will in the future relieve the 
Government departments of aime of the training which they now 
provide** 

Construction of the institute began in 1956 and is still underway, 
so that only a portion of the cour^M which are expected to be ^er^ 
are yet available. In 1958, after the completion of the first phase of 
(xinstruction and the formal opening of the first block in 1967, tire 
institute provided three different types of conrsw in commercial and 
clerical subjects: a 1-year full-time clerical course., providing “pre- 
service” training for Government employment, full-time short inten- 
sive ^‘inservice” training courses for Government employees, and 
part-time evening coursM in commercial and clerical subjects which 
were begun in ,July 1968. In 1968, enrollment in these cour^w, was, 
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respectively, 76 men and women, 144 men, and 512 men and women— 
a total of 731. 

In October 1958 the Minister for Social Services rtated in the 
Ijegislative Council that ‘*the state of development which has been 
rejiched is, I understand, not as far forwatd as we had hoped it to 
be at this stage.” “ The wmstniction of science laboratories, work- 
siioj», and hostels — the second and third phases of construction— 
was almost completed, however, by the end of 1959, and visitors could 
observe a well-planned and equipped center, which had cost some 
£250,000, much of it from Colonial Development and Welfare funds.* 
At this time the following full-time day courwe were being offered t 

(1) a Junior Engineera course,-a 8-year sand^^ich cour» (2 years at 
the Institute with 1 intervening year on the job) which prepares 
School Certificate holders for internal eiaminations and employment 
m the public works or water development sections of government; 

(2) a 1-year ^retarial course concentrating on English, shorthand 
and typing, which is open to students who have passed English lan- 
guage in the School Certificate examination and prepares them for 
employment as stenographers, personal secretaries or importers; (3) 
a 1-year post -Standard X clerical course covering English, Swahili, 
arithmetic, typing, office and general accounts procedure and book- 
keeping; and (4) a 6-month foremanship course for employees of 
the Public Works Department. The commercial courts are designed 
to prepare students for examinations of the Koyal Society of Arts 
(R.S.A.) in the United Kingdom. A designer/draughtsman cour^ 
a part-time day and evening cour» requiring one day and 2 evening 
a week, was offered for those already Mnployed in drawing offices and 
possessing a knowledge of English at least equivalent to Standard X. 

In addition a short intensive junior accounting course was being 
offered to the 21st class. 

In the evening a number of commercial courses— in shorthand, 
typing, conunerce, commercial arithmetic and bookkeeping— which 
also prepare students for R.S.A. examinations were offered. In addi- 
tion a radio courM designed for students wishing to enter for the City 
and Guilds Radio Amateurs’ Examination, a (»urse in painting and 
drawing, a commercial art course, and 3 English courses were offered. - 
Of the latter, two lead to R.S.A. examinations. One was offered 
both for full-time studemts of other schools who are preparing for 
the School Certificate examination and for those who have left school 
but have obtained a School Certificate with only a pass in English 
hAnguage and wish to take the examination in this subject again in 
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an effort to obtain a mark of Credit. The required qualification for 
entry to the beginners shorthand class is ounpletion of Standard XII 
or the passing of the entrance examination in Rng liwh For other 
evening cour^ a minimum of completion of l^andard X or a 
in a prracribed entrance examination in English or arithmetic b 
required. 

A secondary technical course is to be introduced at the Technical 
Institute in 1961. The Ford Foundation has nuide a grant of over 
$100,000 to the Government of Tanganyika for the development of 
this o)ur8e. The grant covers a i-year period. ITiirty students will 
be spitted to this wurse each year and will work toward General 
Certificate of Education examinations at ordinary level. A pass in 
an examination at this level is the equivalent of a Credit in the School 
Certificate examination. It is expected that a secondary commercial 
course will start in 1962. 

A variety of commwcial courses, at the same or a lower level, are 
al» provided on an interracial basis at The College of Commerce, a 
private institution financed by the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative 
Union at Moehi in the Northern Province. In 1968 the college of- 
fered full-time and part-time day classes in which 74 students were 
enrolled, and also part-time evening classes for officeworkers in which 
, about 100 students were enrolled. 

The courses offered at the end of 1959 included two 2-year jxist- 
Standard X courses, a general commercial course and a course to train 
swretaries for cooperative unions, and the following poet-Standard 
VIII courses: a 1-year preliminary course designed to prepare 
students for the higher courses, a 1-year hotel and catering course, and 
a 6-month part-time secretarial course. A 1-year retail distribution 
course, also at post-Standard VIII level, was to b^in in July 1960. 

In Tanganyika, as in other territories in Africa, trade schools have 
been established to provide the initial training for craftsmen. Thin 
method is followed because it is considered that in these territories 
adequate facilities for trades training do not yet exist within industry. 
In some territories a fairly large number of small trades centers per- 
form the training function. In Tanganyika expenditure on trades 
training has been concentrated on the development of two large 
schools, at Ifunda and Moshi, in order to allow for more equipment 
and for better staff at each center than would have been possible, at the 
same expense, at a larger number of smaller centers. These lar^ (in- 
ters may, when trades training in schools is no longer considered 
necessary, be converted into other typos of institutions. 

The two trade schools train craftsmen in several allied trades as- 
sociated with the building and engineering industries. These offer 
8-year post-Standard VIU courses which are followed by 2 years of 
training “on the job.” The two schools train six classifications of 
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artisans: engineering mechanic; carpenter; bricklayer; painter; 
plumber; and electrician.** 

Since it is considered, on the basis of surveys, tJiat there is as yet 
no market in Tanganyika for highly trained specialists in a single 
craft, the courses at the trade schools are designed to turn out crafts- 
men who have a knowledge of several trades in addition to tlieir 
specialties. . Students being trained in building trades specialize in 
one of the five trades throughout the course but receive training in 
ancilh^ subjects. All students being trained in engineering trades 
receive, during the first year, one long lesson per week in eacli of five 
trades, welding, sheetmetal work, blacksmi thing, fitting and auto- 
electric work. During their second and third years they specialize in 
general motor vehicle mechanics, including both petrol and diesel en- 
gines, as a main trade and in addition study one of the five trades as 
a subordinate or secondary trade. Each class is divided into five 
groups, each taking a different subordinate trade. 

Each school can accommodate 600 students, providing training for 
a total of 240 students, or an intake of 80 each year, in engineering 
trades and a total of 360, or an intake of 120 each year, in building 
trades. 

In 1958, before all courses were offered at Moshi, Ifunda had be- 
tween 566 and 600 students in these courses, while the Moshi school 
had between 176 and 220 pupils — a total at the two schools of between 
742 and 820. The largest numbers were being trained as engineering 
mechanics, carpenters, and bricklayers. At the end of 1958 about 
160 pupils completed their course at Ifunda and began their “on- 
training” program in industry as indentured apprentices. Tlie same 
year 120 apprentices (compared with 70 the previous year) com- 
pleted their 2-year on-the-job training and received certificates of 
apprenticeship before entering industry as skilled craftsmen. In 
addition, 88 men were enrolled at Ifunda in the preliminary course 
for handwork teachers in middle schools. 

In 1958, trade school facilities were more limited than they were 
expected to be in 1956 •• and no new schools are to be established 
before 1961. The current plan provides for the completion and 
developmer' f the 2 schools to their full potential and ^anticipates 


** Foraertr Stuidard VI iDdastrlal tpprentloM eonnes In enrpentrx and tn 
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an output of 365 from the 2 together in January 1961. The au- 
thors of the plan acknowledged . . there is little doubt that there 
is a great and urgent need in the country for skilled craftsmen in j 
a number of trades/’ but believed that expansion should be delayed 
both because of the heavy capital costs of trade schools and because 
there were not yet, in some branches of industry, a sufficient number 
of skilled men capable of giving the necessary “on training” to the 
boys leaving a trade school. Plans for a third school are to be de- 
ferred until it is clear tliat there is no difficulty in placing the output 3 
of the two schools.® | 

The Natural Resources School, Tengeru, provides training in agri- | 
culture, forestry, and veterinary science leading to employment in the | 
Agriculture, Veterinary, and Forest Departments. The old course, 
offered for the last time during 1967—59, was of 8 years’ duration and 
followed completion of Standard VIII. The new 2-year post-Stand- 
ard X course was first offered in 1968. In 1958, 82 boys successfully 
completed the obsolescent oiurse, another group of approximately the 
same size were completing the sKxind year of this course, and 25 had 
begun the n6w 2-year course. 

Six Roman Catholic centers, 6 of which are unaided, provide domes- 
tic sciMrce courses for 96 women, an industrial apprentice course for 
174 m^ and a natural resources course for 60 men. 

The Department of Education annual summaiy for 1968 indicates 
thap a total of 1,791 men and 244 women were enrolled in all of the^ 
tecrmical and vocational courses in 1958. This was about three-fifths 
the number enrolled in the academic secondary course. 

In addition to th^ courses, a large number of inservice and pre- 
service training courses are provided by nuiny departments of the 
Tanganyika Government — the Medical, Agriculture, Veterinary, and 
Forest Departments and virtually all technical dejxirtments — and by 
the East African Railways and Harbours Administration and the 
East African Post and Telecommunications Administration. During 
1968 more than 2,000 trainees passed out of all preeervice and inservice 
courses run by Government departments. 

Teacher Training 

In terms of qualifications, several categories of teachers are em- 
ployed in the Part I African schools in Tanganyika. Teachers who 
have completed the Grade II 2-year training course following Stand- 
ard VIII and have received Grade II teaching certificates are em- 
ployed largely in primary schools and also in middle schools. Teach- 
ers who have completed the Grade I training course, a 2-year course 
. ^ 

of the p^rfbtllty th^t ^iibUi oil ttili wooM 

Itil, proTleiOQ wag made for an Initial capita] grant for Ilia flrat stage of th# ht^^ng 
^ a third Khool In Z^ko ProviBoe to he opea^ aft^ 1 ^ 1 * 
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following completion of a minimum of Standard X, and have re- 
ceived Grade I teaching certificates are employed mainly in middle 
schools and Grade U training centers. A comparatively amRll number 
of untrained teachers who have completed a se^ndary school wurse 
are also employed in schools other than primary schools.** Two 
higher categories are nongraduate teachers who hold the Makerere 
diploma in education or another recognized diploma or certificate and 
both trained and untrained university graduates. The two categor- 
ies are employed in secondary schools. Trained and untrained grad- 
uates and probably trained nongraduates are also employed, in 
smaller numbers, in all other types of schools except primary schools. 
(Teachers in subgrade schools are required only to have reached 
Standard VIII and to have been awarded a permit to teach.) 

Only the Grade II training course ( 2-year ^ost-Standard VIII) and 
Grade I course (2-year post-Standard X or XII), inservice courses, 
and refresher courses are provide in Tanganyika. Both the Grade II 
and Grade I courses, the syllabuses for which are prescribe by the 
Department of Iklucation, include both academic subjects and the 
theory and practice of teaching. Male handwork teachei^ for middle 
schools now receive a 8-year preliminary course, a special composite 
course, including woodwork, brickwork, metal work, and drawing, at 
the Ifunda School before proce^ng to a 2-year course at the teacher- 
training center at Mpwapwa. At the completion of the Grade I or 
Grade II course, students take an examination which is prescribed, in 
form and content, by the Department and conducted by chairmen of 
committees appoint^ by the Director of Education. Those who pass 
the examination are granted a certificate. 

The Grade II and Grade I examinations each consist of a writtmi 
examination and a practical examination. In co mbining the results 
of the written and practical examinations, ability in practical tiMtf bing 
is given more weight than the standard of attainment in the written 
examination. The Grade n writtmi examination includes papers on 
school organization; English, including composition; Swahili; and 
civics. The Grade I examination consists of five papers : a professional 
paper with four sections covering principles of education, #chool 
organization, method and special m^hod; two En glish {Mipefs; a 
civics paper; and a Swahili (language uid method) paper. Since the 
banning of 1968 in8tnicti(Hi in the teacher training centers has been 
givmi in English and examinations, with the exception of the Swahili 
paper, are taken in English. 

The preliminary marking of written papers and assnssment of 
practical teaching are completed at the teacher training center. The 
assMfflnent is then moderat^ in the case of Grade II examinations, 

••In 1#88, 4« nntralned teehen wlio had completed Kcondarj achool men employed t 
^ thm%, 29 wm technical and Tocatkiaal 
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by a regional moderating panel which includes external members and 
the principal of the center. For the Qrade I examination the principals 
of the centers may be considered to constitute panels for their own 
centers. The moderation of final marks is the responsibility of the 
chairmen of the examination committees and the final decision rests 
with the Director of Education. 

A high percentage of the students completing the courses receive the 
certificate. In 1958 over 93 percent of those taking the Qrade I exam- 
ination and over 96 percent of those taking the Grade II examination 
passed. 

Inservice courses are provided for training male Grade II agricul- 
ture instructors and handwork teachers for middle schools, and women 
domestic science teachers for girls’ middle schools." 

Under the current plan the number of Grade II trainees has been re- 
duced and the number of Grade I trainees increased. In 1958 there 
were 816 students in 6 Grade I centers (now 8 streams) and 1,469 stu- 
dents in Grade II streams. About 114 men and women were awarded 
Grade I certificates and 867 Grade II certificates. In addition, in- 
service training courses were being taken by 223 teachers; 161 men 
were enrolled in the course for Grade II agricultural instructors for 
middle Schools given at 3 centers, 63 men in the handwork teachers 
course given at 1 center, and 19 women in a domestic aliened teachers 
course at 1 center. 

Refiner courses for serving African teachers of all grades are held 
at provincial and teacher-training centers and special courses are 
offered for school supervisors. These courses are usually 2 weeks in 
length. Upgrading courses are offered to permit Grade Il-certificated 
teachers who sul^equently pass the Standard X certificate examination 
to become Grade I teachers. The 6-year plan provided that one Gov- 
ernment training center, at Mpwapwa, should be developed into a 
college which would provide not only course for the training of 
primary and middle school teachers but also a special in-training 
course of at least 9 months’ duration for school supervisors and head- 
masters. (It would also serve as a center of research and publication 
and develop ultimately into a territorial institute of education.) 

All lugher teacher-training courses must be taken outside Tangan- 
jdka, either outside East Africa or at Makerere, where students who 
have complete! the 2-year preliminary course may take a 2-year 
course leading to a Diploma in Education and graduates may take 
a 1-year postgraduate course leading to the Diploma in Education. 
In November 1968 there were at Makerere 6 men taking the postgradu- 
ate diploma course and 18 men taking the nongraduate diploma course, 

•The proporal In the 8-yenr pUn for the MtUnp np nt Mprrapwn an« poialblx mt 
BnUmbn of a 2-jw «oorae In agricnUnral methoda and pracUcee for Qrade II women 
tMchera for middle aehoola haa apparently not yet been pnt Into effeet. 
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of whom 11 were in their second and final jear* In addition there were 
8 students, including 1 woman, taking teacher-education courses in the 
United Kingdom and Eire and 6 students taking courses in the United 
States, only 1 of whom was admitted during the year. This brought 
the total of all Africans taking higher teacher-training courses outside 
the territory in November 1958 to 36.** 

Before a teacher may teach in any school covered by the ordinance, 
he must be registered, and before he may teach English in any such 
school he must have received written authorization to do so from the 
Director of Education. Teachers to be employed in schools registered 
in part I of the register of schools mu^ be registered in part I of 
the register of teachers. To qualify for such registration the teacher 
must have a teachers’ certificate or a license to teach and must fulfill 
prescribed conditions. While certificates are granted to those who 
successfully complete the prescribed training, licenses are granted by 
the Director at his discretion, to tJu^e who hold a diplcnna, 
degree, or certificate recognized by the Director ol Education as 
qualifying for the grant of a license. (To qualify for registration in 
part II of the register of teachers an individual must have a permit to 
teach, which is granted at the Director’s discretion, presumably only 
to tho% who have completed Standard VTII, and fulfill prescribed 
conditions.) A teacher may be removed or suspended from the regis- 
ter of teachers by the Director of Education if he has ceased to fulfill 
the requirements of the ordinance or regulations, or if he has, without 
the consent of the manager of his school, engaged in any trade or com- 
mercial undertaking or undertaken any additional teaching for per- 
son^ profit; has rendered himself unfit for duty by the use of in- 
toxicants or drugs; been guilty of immoral conduct; brought the 
teaching profession into disrepute; used his position as a teacher to 
further the ends of any political party or to expound his own political 
views or to encourage disrespect for or disobedience to the lawful con- 
stituted Qovemment of the telrritory, local government, or native 
authority or any lawfully promulgated laws or orders. 

All teachers in Government and native authority schools are central 
government civil servants and their appointments are made by the 
provincial education officer. Teachers in voluntary agency schools are 
appointed by the school manager. The salary scale for each grade of 
teacher, including the starting level and annual increments, is laid 
down by the central government. Thwe are applied in all Govern- 
ment and native authorify schools. All agisted schools must pay 
^^can teaching staff in accordance with approved salary scales so 
tEt the African teacher with a specific set of qualifications receives 
the same salary in any maintained or aided school. 

** Aanul R«port m l^ataayllui for 1988, p. 870. 
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'^e salary scale for Grade II and Grade I teachers in the civil serv- 
ice is the so-called E Scale which extends from £104.6 to £656 a year. 
Grade II certificated teachers start at £124 10 a per year and pre- 
sumably can earn as much as £366 a year (E.6-^) . Grade I certificated 
teachers apparently start at a salary of about £187 a year and they 
may eventually earn £656 a year ( E.4-tl ) . Handwork teachers and in- 
dustrial mstructors receive salaries corresponding to those of Grade 
I and (^de II teachers, according to length of training, experience, 
and ability. Entry points for licensed teachers were fixed at a slightly 
lower rate than thc»e for the equivalent grades of certificated teachers. 
Grade I and Grade II teachers in Govenunent schools ar^ designated 
as “teach^” and handwork teachers as “assistant technical instruc- 
tors” or “junior asistant technical instructors.” Teachers with higher 
qualifications may be appointed to the senior posts of “master” or 

education ofiicer” in the civil service and are paid in accordance with 
higher sa.lary wales (Scales A or B). Holders of an honors degree 
of a British university, or its equivalent, and a prof^ional qualifica- 
tion, or experience, are paid on the A scale and start at £726 per year. 
Holders of a pass degree, or equivalent, together with a profe^ional 
qualification, begin at £705 on the B scale. Both may eventually earn 
£1,808 (A2 or B2) as masters or £1,618 as wlucation officers (Al or 
Bl) . Non-graduates holding the Diploma in Education of Makerere 
Collie, the Teacher’s Certificate of the Ministry of Education in the 
United Kingdom, the Diploma in Education of a British university, 
or equivalent, b^in at £676 and may eventually earn £1,137 as masters 
(Scale Bfi-3). Teachers recruited abroad receive inducement pay in 
addition to the basic salary. 

Married women are normally employed in the civil service on tem- 
porary terms and paid what is considered to be the “market value” for 
the job. This has caused some discontent among women teachers who 

have been paid a lower Salary after marriage than they received when 
single. 

Africam employed in aided schools are paid in accordance with the 
civil service scales. Central government grants to voluntary agencies 
for claries of European staff are paid in accordance with the quali- 
fications of ttie teachers employed. The scale for these grants, how- 
ever, is n(^ the same as the salary scale for civil servanta Government 
grants in respect of European teachers in voluntaiy agency secondary 
spools and teacher trainuig centers who hold approved qualifications 
rise over a period of 10 years from £700 to £900 for single teachers and 
from £950 to £1,160 for married teachers. Higher grants are paid to 
those tead^g a Higher School Certificate course. A fixed grant of 
£640 is paid in respect of those employed in secondary schools and 
teacher training centers who do not hold approved qualifications and 
also to women teadiers in middle schools. 
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Promotion is possible from one grade to the next. Grade U teachers 
may obtain Grade I certificates, Grade I teachers with the required 
abilities or qualifications may be promoted to master, and masters 
may be promoted to the position of education officer. 

Although African teachers in assisted voluntary agency schools 
receive the same saluj as those with equivalent qualifications in 
Government schools, other conditions of service enjoyed by teachers 
in Government and native authority schools, including retirement 
benefit^ do not ext^d to teachers in voluntary Agency schoola The 
disparity between the cmiditions of service wijoyed by Government 
teachers and those applying to voluntary agency teAchers has given 
rise to demands for the establishment of a unified teaching service 
When this qu^ion was raised in Legislative Council in December 
1958, the Minister for Social Services announced that the Govern- 
ment agreed in principle thiU. all teachers should enjoy siniilar condi- 
tions of service. An investigation was being undertaken to determine 
the additional expenditure required to extend to teachers employed 
by volunti^ agencies the benefits they do not now enjoy. Until 
this investigation was completed it would not be possible to state 
whe^er the territory could afford the cost of a unified service. The 
Minister expressed the hope that it would be possible to make a 
statement within 6 months.* *^ The available information do^ not 
indicate that such a statement has yet been made. 

It appears that the entry point on the salary scale is lower for 
African teachers than for non-African teachers with comparable 
qualifications. Presumably the difficulty of attracting non- Africans 
with higher living standards and the funds available for the non- 
African ^sterns are factors in this sitnation. 

The number of African teachers holding each type of qualification 
now onployed in Part I Afncmi schools is difficult to determine. 
In the statistical tables in reports of the department, the race of the 
teachers is not indicated and more than one type of qualification is 
^ covered by <me of the headings used.** There were, in Novwnber 1968, 
7,660 teachers who had not completed secondary school, but were 
trained, a categoiy including all, and presumably only, African 

* L4fiUU$iv0 Oommca D^UtM, 84U> S«m1oo, U VoIaaii« of Soatlon 1968/09. 

9 DM!«Bber 1968. 

• Th# liMuStBti Miploy^ art as foltows : 

ApproTsd gratfuat# ar aqalTmlaiit : 

<a) Trains [tadodes Hatosre rraduatea with tbe diploma to sda^tlon]. 

(b) Uatraiiied Cmalaly XoropMui tmch%m to Toloatarj a^en^ ^ools]. 

Complsted asemidary sebool ootirss : 

(a) Trained [Inelad^ Grade I ^rtifleatad tsaebers and noatradoates holdlsf 

Makerm Dti^oma to 8dneati<tt.] 

<b) Gatratoed. 
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II tcAcIiBrs, rhsTO W6T8 825 teAcliBrs of r 11 r&cos who hftd 
completed secondary school and were trained, a category which in- 
cludes Grade I teachers and, in addition, nongraduates holding the | 
Makerere Diploma in Education, and there were 139 teachers classi- 
fied as “approved graduate or equivalent trained.” How many in 
the latter two categories were Africans is impcwsible to determine. 
There were probably in 1958 about 259 Grade I teachers in Govern- 
ment and native authority schools.** Perhaps a comparable number * * 
were employed in voluntary agency schoola There were in 1968 a 
total of 49 African men and 3 African women in the civil service 
classified as masters or education officers, that is nongraduatee with 
the diploma and graduates, but the total number of Africans with 
these qualifications in volimtary agency schools is not available. In 
all African secondary schools in 1968, only 8 of 93 teachers clari- 
fied as “approved ^aduate or equivalent,” both trained and un- 
trained, were Africans. Recently an African was appointed 
headmaster of a secondary school for the first time. 

Several unioi^ of African teachers have been formed in the terri- 
tory. In addition to a few Protestant denominational unions which 
are confined to areas in which the denomination engages in educa- 
tional work, there are two territorial unions, a Catholic union and a 
nondenominational union. The first of these, the Tanganyika 
African Catholic Teachers Union, which was formed about 1963, is 
open to all Catholic African teachers working in both Catholic 
voluntary agency schools and non-Catholic schools in the territory. 

The Tanganyika Union of African Teachers, including teachers 
in both Government and voluntary agency schools, has devel<^)ed 
in recent years. According to several sources, both unions have 
sought the establishment of a unified teaching service and have 
made various suggestions with nepect to the conditions of service of 
African teachers and with respect to the education ^stem. 

An African Parents’ Association was formed in 1969. It is re- 
ported that TANU plans to turn over to the parents’ association 
when it is “organized” the schools which it has established in the 
various parts of the territory, and that toe Government has invited 
the association to select six persons to serve on the Dar es Salaam 
District Advisory Board on Education.” The Tanganyika Union of 
African Teachers and the Tanganyika African Parents’ Association 
are presumably working together to influMice Government education 
policy. 


-Ther. were e total of S.eST African teaehera employed bj OoTemmeiit ea tbe B 
prcooiaably Grade II and Grade I teaebere. At that Ulna there were S^es Grade H 
teaehera la GoTemment aad native anthority aehoola. Hie tottw Ognre haa beee 
mbtracM f^B the forBor to obtain the mUbuM anmher of Gratto I t^<Aera la main- 
tained aehoola glvea In tha tazt above. 

* Tk 0 raapaa pth a t ea d ar d, Oct. 7. IWe. 


Chapter IV. Higher Education 

I AIJREADy INDICATED, there are at present no insti- 


jtotions of higher education in the territory, and Tanganyika 
students must proceed for advanced studies to Makerere College or the 
Royal Technical College, in Uganda and Kenya, respectively, or to 
institutions overseas. 

Makerere and the Royal Technical College are interterritorial insti- 
tutions designed to serve students of all races from Tanganyika as well 
as ^m the otlier two territories, governed under High Commi^ion 
legislation by councils in which Tanganyika and the other territories 
are represented, and financed in part by contributions from each of tlie 
three territories. In 1962 the governments agreed to accept joint 
fin^ciol responsibility for interterritorial institutions of higher edu- 
cation which they specifically recognized for this purpose. Makerere 
hM been recognized by all thrw. territories as a joint financial responsi- 
bility, and Kenya and Uganda have accepted similar financial respon- 
sibility for the Royal Technical College. 

The Tanganyika Government until 1968 recognized only partial 
financial r^ponsibility for tlie Royal Technical College because of the 
small use it had made of this institution. The three territories have 
contributed fairly equally to the capital and recurrent costs of Ma- 
kerere, while Tanganyika’s contribution to the Royal Technical College 
has b^n considerably smaller than that of the other territories, in 
1968 it was announced that the Tanganyika Government proposed to 
contribute to the basic recurrent expenditure of the Royal Technical 
College on the same basis as it had contributed to such expenditure at 
Makerere. At that college basic or overhead recurrent costa are met 
by equal block grants from the tliree territories, and other expenses 
remaining after all other sources of revenue are taken into account have 
been divided between the territories on the basis of the number of 
students sent to the college by the territory — the “capitation” basis. 

The three territorial governments have met almost all recurrent 
expenditures of the two institutions, but less than half of the capital 
expenditures. The British Government has contributed heavily to- 
ward the capital costs of the colleges. Of Makerere’s total capital costs 
of more than £2 million by 1958, about 83 percent had been met by 
gnmts from Colonial Development and Welfare funds and the re- 
mainder by contributions from the three territories. The capital costs 
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of the Royal Technical College by 1958 totaled about il million At>= 

' Colonial DeWlom 

T lunds, over one-third by the three territories (5 
pe . .rom ^ anganyiaa), and the remainder by other contributions, 
m^ding one of £U7,m (over $400,000) from the U.S. Government: 
Ihe two institutions of higher education differ in function and srorv. 
M^erere ^ ji nm verity institution developiflg toward fulf univereity 
a numlwr of ofc^er university colleges in Britain’s overset. 
tZ f admitted, as the Univeraity College of East 

indmdual a-heme of “Special Relation” with the XTniver- 
sity of London, This enables it to provide cour^ leading to detrees 
of the university which are awarded as the result of special examina- 

lnd“^c^lf h f- standard. EntraXmpiireinents 

’ tionuT ar« adjusts to the geographical, linguistic, and educa- 

bTtt the region, but the university, retaining responsi- 

bility for the final form and marking of examination paperC isS)l«l 
to insure that the examinations are, in standard, equivalent to other 
^amnations of the university. In addition to the degree wmrses 
Makerere ^ere com^ leading to awards of the college. The Roval 

established in 1954 and openwi to the 
m students m ly56, is one of three colleges established in British 

^ ®<J«cation of a type not 

^ / univemty colleges. It provides higher technXicAl 

d^rees but to college diplomas and/or examinations of profearional 
^les in the ^ited Kingdom. Makerere and the Royal Technical 
liege hare been advised and agisted respectively by toe Inter- 
Unirersity Co^cii for Higher Education Overseas and by toe Cowell 
(^er^^ Colleges of Arts, Science, and Technology, two bodies. 
‘Sncal^^ repr^ntativ^ of institntions of highw 

Ihe TTuiv Kindom, set up by the British Govemifent. 

The Univereity ^llege now has faculties of Arts, Scienre, Medicine 

. Education, and a School of Bine 

Itelatioi^ a 2-year preliminary course. These lead, i^pectively to 
the Prelmmary Examination in Arts and the Prelim ina^xai^ia- 
tion m Science of tno University of I^ndon. One of the these ex- 
equivalent l^s to the vanous degree and diploma 

iBititota befora th« end <rf 1908 and ttma r«li*n «. to • aeparato tadkBleal 
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cour^. The last of the preliminary coun^ will be offered during 
the 2-year period 1960-61 through 1961-62. Beginning with the 
academic year 1961-62 only students qualified for direct ejitry to 
degrw courses, that is holders of the Cambridge Oversea Higher 
School Certificate or the equivalent, will be admitted to Makerero. 

Degree courses, offered in the Faculti^ of Arts, Science, and Agri- 
culture, lead to two general degrees— the B. A. (general) andithe 
B. Sc. (general) ; and to s number of honors or special degrees— the 
BA. (honoure) degrees in English, grography, history, or mathemat- 
ics, the B. Sc. (economics) degree, the B. Sc-, (special) degree in 
mathematics, and the B. Sc. (agriculture) degree. All first 
degree courses are 8 years in length. M.A. and M. Sc. degree courses 
are available for London graduates. Other courses offered in the 
Faculties of Agriculture, Medicine, Veterinary Scienco, and Educiation 
and the School of Fine Arts, lead to college awards. These are the 
3-year course for the diploma in agriculture (E.A.), the 4-year course 
for the diploma in veterinary science (E.A.), the 6-ye*r co^ for the 
licentiate^ip in medicine and surgery (E.A.), which, together with 
1 y^r’s internship in an approved hospital, entitles the holder to be 
registered as a medical practitioner in East Africa, and, by the Gen- 
eral Medical Council, in the United Kingdom, a 2-year undergraduate 
and a 1-year graduate course leading to tJie diploma in education, and 
a 2-year course for the diploma in fine arta 

The last diploma in agriculture course is being offered during the 
3-year period, 1968-69 through 1960-61, and the non-graduate 
diploma in education course is to be discontinued in a year or two, 
with responsibility for this training assumed by the territorial 
governments. 

A number of diploma courses are designed to meet the needs of the 
region. The Syllabus^ for a number of degree courses also indicate 
considerable adaptation to East African needs and interrets. Not 
unexpect^ily, the course for the B. Sc. (agriculture) degrro appears 
to be completely tailored to East African conditions. All of the 
examinatiems in geography include a study of Africa: about one-sixth 
of the preliminary cour^ is devoted to Africa, with special reference 
to East Africa; one of the thr^ papers in geography in the BA 
(general) examination is on Africa; the B. Sc. (general) degree 
examination in geography includes a section on the geography of 
Africa; and, of nine papers in the examination for the B.A. (honours) 
deg^ in geography, two are devoted entirely to Africa and East 
Africa and a third involves knowledge of the continent. The various 
examinations in history lay a comparable emphasis on Africa. Half 
of the preliminary examination in history is on the history of Africa 
since 1787 and one-third of the BA. (general) history examination 
deals with the history of East Africa from the mid-19th century. In 
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the examination for the BA. (honours) degree in history, only 1 
of 10 papers must be in the history of tropical Africa, but a candidate 
may, by selection, write 4 of the 10 papers on African history, tlie 
work on African history, however, is restricted to the period since 
1787 — the period of European influence — and the emphasis in the 
remainder of the programs of study is on English and modem Euro- 
j>ean history. The B.A. (general) examinations in the other social 
sciences also indicate variations from the English pattern. One of 
throe sections of the political science examination is on administra- 
tion in Africa; almost one-third of the sociology examination deals 
with aspects of East African society ; and in a portion of tJie economics 
course special reference is made to the impact of industrialization on 
tropical dependencies. In Englisli courses, however, students read 
pro^, poetry, and drama of a number of English and Irish authors, 
and ( in the preliminary arts course) Sophocles’ Antigone and Homer’s 
Odyssey in translation. No other books in translation and no work 
in English by an American or African author are required. 

The Royal Technical College has Faculties of Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Commerce, Arts, and Science, and Departments of Surveying, 
Domestic Science, and Art. Admission to all courses is based on per- 
formance in the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examination. 
The Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Science provide only 2-year 
full-time courses leading to the General Certificate of Education (ad- 
vanced) of the University of London, which are comparable to the 
Higher School Certificate courses now being introduced in the sec- 
ondary schools and to the preliminary courses at Makerere. 

Tlie Faculty of Engineering — which has been assisted in its devel- 
opment by the IJ.S. International Cooperation Administration — offers 
6-year full-time courses in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering. 
Each of the 3 courses leads to a final college diploma in the selected 
branch of engineering and to the examinations of the appropriate 
British professional institution, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, or the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, whose award of meml)ership, requiring practical experi- 
ence and status in addition to the examinations, is an internationally 
recognized professional qualification. The fourth year of the courses 
was first offered in 1959-60. 

The Faculty of Architecture provides (1969-60) a full-time 3-year 
course leading to the intermediate examination and a 3-year sandwich 
oburse (including 2 years in the college and 1 year in office employ- 
ment) leading to the final examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. These examinations, together with a further year 
in an office and a professional practice examination, lead to the pro- 
fessional qualification, the award of associateship or associate member- 
ship of the institute (AKIBA) and to registration under the 
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Archifecte Registration Act 1931-^ in Great Britain and under the 
Architects and Quantity feurv-eyors Registration Ordinance? in force 
in British East Africa, which restrict professional practice under the 
title of “architect” to those registered. 

The Faculty of Cominerce has offered a 2-year full-time course for 
the intermediate examination of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
and a |mrt-time course for the final examination of this institute. 
These examinations and approved practical experience lead to the 
professional qualifi(»tion, affi<x:iateship of the institute (ACIS). The 
basic purpose of the intermediate course is training for eventual em- 
ployment as a company secretary, but it also provide valuable train- 
ing for employment as an accountant or executive in industry, 
commerce, or governments A 8-year course in accountancy leading to 
a college diploma has been introduced. This course., desipied to pro- 
vide training particularly for Government employees, is of the stand- 
ard required for the examinations of the Association of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants in the United Kingdom, but the content has 
been revised to meet East African nwds.* In addition, the faculty 
apparently intends to offer a 3-year full-time course in businos ad- 
ministration related to East African needs and leading to a college 
diploma. This proptwed couro; is d^ribed in the 1959-60 college 
calendar. 

The Survey Department now provides courses leading to the first, 
two of three examinations which are required, together with experi- 
ence, for the professional qualification of chartered surveyor; that is, 
corporate membership in the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors; This is the basic requirement for practicing in East Africa.* 
The courses now offered, in some sections of the profession, are: a 2- 
year (6-term) full-time course leading to the first examination in the 
Quantity, Land, Building, and Valuation Sections and a 2-year (5- 
term) course, initiated in October 1959, leading to the intermediate 
examinations in the Land and Quantity Sum'^eying Sections. Courses 
for the final examinations will be initiated later, probably on a part- 
time basis. The Department of Domestic Science has offered a 8-year 
course for persons who will teach domestic subjects up to secondary 
standard, The course is of the standard required in the United King- 
dom and leads to a qualifying college diploma. The Department of 
Art offers (1959-60) a 4-year full-time course to train specialist 

•Thta eoorw wm InltUted beesQM It is dllBealt for students in Bast Afrles' to satisfy 
the asaoclstlon’s reqnlrement that those working toward membership in the asaoclaUon be 
in approved employment, preferably under a quslifled acconnUnt. In many parta of Bast 
Africa there are few qoailfled aeconatanta. 

•The qnaUflcaUon requln^ in East Afrtca ia the qoallflcaOoa of chartered surveyor, or, 
la the case of Land Surrey, the qualifleatlon of licensed land sunreyor, which may be 
achieved by a chartered surveyor la the Laltd Surrey Section by paning certain terrl. 
torlal azuriaattoBa. 
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teachers of art for secondary and other schools and a 8-j^iar course 
in graphic design, that is, oonimercial art or advertising art, to pre- 
pare students for positions in commerce and industry <y>nnftc t ed with 
advertising. 

Makerere now has more than 800 students, mo^ of whom are 
Africans. About half are in preliminary courses. The Royal Tech- 
nical College h&B fewer Qian 300 students-^robably about half Afri- 
can and half Asian. Neither institution is yet turning out tlie number 
of graduates which it has been estimated the region needs. The Work- 
ing Party of 1955 estimated that during the subsequent 10-year period 
the number of openings for Makerere graduates each year would be 
at lea^ 240, including at least 160 arts and science graduates, 36 
doctors for the Government medical services alone, 20 with the diploma 
in veterinaiy science for the Government veterinary services, and, 
for the Government agricultural services, 35 graduates with either 
the B. Sc. (agriculture) degree or the diploma in agriculture, with the 
greatest demand, it may be presumed, for those with the diploma. 
In 196^-80 there were 64 students in the last year of tlie BJl. and 
B. Sc. degree course 11 students complying the course in medicine, 
13 in the final year of the diploma in agriculture cours^ only 7 
completing their work in veterinary' science, aiid 10 students punning 
the 1-year postgra<luate education course. On the basis of the 1955 
estimate, at least 86 more graduates in arts and science, 24 doctors, 22 
a^cultural officer^ 13 veterinary officers, and 30 graduates witli 
diplomas in education could have been absorbed. 

root of the trouble, at Makerere, lies in the limited development 
of higher school certificate work in the territorial secondary scliools. 
It has been recognized that a significant increase in Makerere's output 
can only achieved when a larger number of students are prepared 
to enter higher courses directly, an increasing number of places filled 
by students in preliminary cour^ are freed for advanced students, 
and a larger proportion of its places are filled by degree and diploma 
studrats. So long as the high rate of failures at preliminary level 
continued, an increase in the intake at the present school certificate 
level could not effect any great change in the number of graduates. 
In 1958 the governments, althoughj recognizing this, nevertheless 
accepted the recommendation of the 1955 Working Party that, as a 
special temporary measure required “because there is something like 
a state of emergency in East Africa arising from the lack of young 
people with the training needed to support a rapidly evolving society 
more studwits should be admitted at school certificate level and tiiat 
total enrollment should be increased to between 1,000 and 1.100 bv 
1961. * ^ 

A more effective means to increasing output has since been intro- 
duced. The development of higher school certificate courses in the 
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I tfiiritoriefl lus Already rcdioved the college of some of the preliminary 

I work, and by the academic year 1962-63, after the last of the pre- 

I liminary courses has been completed, all placM formerly occupied 
I by preliminary students will be freed for those pursuing more 
I advanced studies. 

I The Working Party of 1956, estimating the number of persons who 
I would be needed with professional qualifications in technological and 

I commercial s^jects, concluded that the greatest needs are for account- 
I ants, secretaries, engineers, and surveyors, in that order. It was esti- 
mated that during the following 10-year period some 60 accountants 
and secretaries with professional training could be absorbed each year, 
and that 80 to 40 engineers, and 10 surveyors could be employed an- 
nually by the govemmenta No studente have yet completed at tlie 
collej^ the full courses required for professional qualifications in 
architecture, engineering, or surveying or for employment as account- 
ants or company secretaries. At the b^inning of the 1959-60 session 
the first students, 6 in number, were admitted to the fourth year of 
the 6-year architecture course, the first 20 rtudeuts to the fourth year 
of the 6-year engineering courses, and the first 6 students to the Uiird 
year of the survey course. Eleven had passed the intermediate ex- 
amination of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries and could proceed 
to tlie part-time course. A number of students have, however, com- 
pleted other courses. At the end of the 195a-69 session 86 students 
completed the University of London General Certificate of Education 
courses and 2 completed the 3-year art course, while 8 obtained the 
Diploma in Domestic Science. 

Need for the further development of higher education facilities in 
East Africa has been the subject of a number of studies undertaken 
in tbe past several years. In 1966 a small committee of representatives 
of the Inter-University Council and the Advisory Committee on 
Colonial Colleges of Arts, Science, and Technology, the Working 
Par^ on Higher Education in East Africa 1965, was sent to East 
AAica by Ae Secretary of State for the Colonies to examine the exist- 
ing provisions and plana for postsecondary education and the esti- 
mated requirements for higher education in the next 10 years. On 
the basis of their study of the report of this Working Party and a 
subsequent report on the Royal Technical CoUege, the four East Afri- 
can governments ijeached agreed conclusions regarding the future of 
higher edu<»tion in East Africa. These were published in March 
1968 as a joint white paper • which was approved by the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council on May 6, 1968. 



• Mtmeatkm In Ma$t A/Hm. Pnblialiwl l>7 Aatbority, Printed by the OoTemueot 

Printer, Entebbe. The tUport •/ (be Worktm§ Per(y en Btgh»r MduemHvn tm Katt AfrUm 
t$SI la pobltabed as Appendix 1 fp, lfr-8») of tbe White Paper. The Report bp Pnfmtor 

*• •/ But AfrUm Btph OuwuuUtum urn u 

Vi9i$ ^ T^hmM O^n§0§ Aprim mmd D^oember i$g$ it 

- n (p. M-llT) of tbe wuto paper. 
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the request of tlie governments a second Working Party on 
Higher Education in East Africa was appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and visited East Africa in July and August 
1968 to examine in greater detail the proposals made by the govern- 
mdtits. The Working I’arty’s report was published by the govern- 
ments without commitment on their part in January 1969,* with 
the prefatory statement that the governments were considering the 
recommendations including the financial implications and would later 
make their views known. An announcement in June 1969 indicated 
that the governments had accepted as a desirable objective the major 
lines of development recommended by the Working Party.^ 

It has generally been agreed that further facilities should be pro- 
vided both in Kenya and in Tangjinyika. With respect to Kenya 
the governments and the 1968 Working Party reached different con- 
clusion^ the issue l)eing whether furtlier courses should be provided 
at the Royal Technical College or in a new and separate university 
college of Kenya. Py the agreement reached in 1964 between the 
college and the Gandhi Memorial Academy Sotiety to incorporate 
the ac^emy in the college— an agreement given effect by the Royal 
Techni(jal College Act of that year — the college was pledged to pro- 
vide courses in arts, science, and commerce, which were understood 
by the society to mean courses leading to degrees. The governments 
of the three territories announced in their joint white paper of 1968 
that the college should provide facilities for higher technological 
training and for professional training, and, also, in this connection, 
develop technological and other training courses for graduates to 
prepare themselves for spe<;ific careers. They concluded that degree 
work, except possibly in technological subjects at a later date, was not 
practical and agreed that the obligation to the society would be met 
if degree courses were provided in Nairobi at a new separate univer- 
sity college. However, the 1958 Working Party on Higher Educa- 
tion in East Africa suggested instead that the college be transformed 
through reorganization and* extension into a new type of university 
college offering two types of courses of equal standing, courses in 
twhnological and other professional subjects to the highest profes- 
sional standards and iX>urse6 leading to university degrees. This 
“b^d plan” of departing from the conventional form of oversea 
university college was considered the “only practical method of com- 

« Report 0 / the Working Party on Higher Education in Ea$t Africa July-Auguet 19$$. 
Publltbed by Aathortty. Printed for the East African Oovemmenta by the Qoyemment 
Printer, Nairobi, 1059. (Hereinafter referred to as *'Report of the 1958 Working Party.*’) 

» Tanganyika Public Relations l>epartment Press Release, Jane 23, 1969. DL/39/09/ 
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bining the full promotion of technological and professional studies 
with the due honouring of the pledge given to the Gandhi Memorial 
Academy Society and with the initiation of a university col- 
lege. . . • A recent college report states that this aim, the develop- 

ment of the college into the second interterritorial university college 
in East Africa, in special relationship with the University of London, 
was accepted by the East African Governments and the Governing 
Council of the Royal Technical College.^® 

It has been proposed by the East African Governments and the 
Working Parties that, in addition to further facilities in Kenya, a 
university college should be established in Tanganyika. In 1956 the 
Tanganyika Government set up a Higher Education Ti-ust Fund to 
assist in providing for higher location in Tanganyika, allocating to' 
the fund £711,100 from revenue derived from the sale of enemy prop- 
erty at the end of the w^r. By 1957 the Government had selected a site 
for a university college at Morogoro west of Dar es Salaam, and 
awaited approval of its proposal by the Inter-University Council and 
the Council for Overseas Colleges before making a decision. The 
Government’s plan was commended by the 1955 Working Party, the 
governments in 1958 welcomed this commendation of the project, 
and the Working Party of 1958 urged, with certain conditions, that 
plans should be formed for the establislunent of an interterritorial 
university college in Tanganyika to l>e opened to students in 1965/66 
or as soon thereafter as possible,” recommending Morogoro as the site.’ ‘ 
Considering possible faculties, the Working Party of 1958 suggested 
that, after special study of the (Question of fulfilling requirements to 
practice in East Africa, a Faculty of Law be introduced, with.which 
a Department of Public Administration might be associated and in 
which aspects of African and Islamic law, in addition to the normal 
courses, would probably be taught. It was also sugge^sted that forestry 
might be considered for possible inclusion as a department or school 
in the allege. Consideration of the possibility of some specialization 
in marine biology was also recommended. In addition, the Working 
Party suggested that Islamic history be considered as a possible ele- 
ment among the interests of the Department of History and endorsed 
the suggestion of the 1955 Working Party that the university college 

Working Party, p. fl. Th« Working Party recommended apecinc.ily 
tliat the new uniTertlty colleRe should be or^nlzed Into four faculties; Arts, offerlns 
coarses leading to the (general) degree and the professional architectural' qnaUfi- 
catlon; science, offering coarses leading to the B. 8c. (general) degree; engineering, 
providing training for the B, 8c. In engineering or professional qaallflcatloos and "also 
professional sorrejrlng quallflcatlons ; and a facolty of special professional studies. In- 
cluding a department of accountancj and business adminlstraUon providing training 
leading to a college diploma or high professional quaimcattona. 

*• Bee foreword bg the chairman of the Oovemlng Council dated Not. 18, 1959, In Royal 
Tech^cal College of Bast Afrtca Incorporating the Qandhl Memorial Aeademj, Annual 
Report and Acoounte for the Tear 1918/$$. 

» Report of the 1968 Working Party, p. 27, lB-18. 
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“might become in association with the proposed School of Archeology 
at Bagamoyo, a center of work on the prehistory and history of 
Africa” provided, the 1958 Party said, the Bagamoyo proje<A ^>es 
forward satisfactorily.^ In August 1959 it was reported that plans 
were being drawn up for the school of archeology and history— the 
first of its kind in the CJominonwealth. The British Treasury had 
promised at least £6,500 a year toward operating expenses and it 
was hoped £75,000 for scholarships would be contributed by commerce 
and industry.” 


The ^piration of each territory to have a university institution 
within its borders has been recognized. However, the governments 
agr(^ as the 1965 Working Party had proposed, that the new uni- 
versity colleges should be established, financed, and operated on an 
interterritorial basis, and that they should, in the interests of economy 
and the maintenance of standards, be complementary to and not com- 
petitive with the existing colleges, each specializing in subjects ap- 
propriate to it in addition to providing degree courses in arts and 
science. It was agreed that they should be closely associated, perhaps 
as constituent units of a University of East Africa. The Working 
Party of 1958 recommended that a University of East Africa should 
be created by 1966 and that all university colleges in the region 
should be “asseciated together as the constituent colleges of the uni- 
versity.” ” It suggested that the university should enter for a limited 
period a new form of special relationship with the University of 
London, known as sponsorship, under which students in the university 
colleges would work for degrees of the University of East Africa 

while the University of London guaranteed the standard of the 
degrees. 

It was announced in June 1959 that the Bast African governments 
had accepted ‘‘as a desirable objective for the forraeeable next stage” 
tlie establishment of a Univerrfty of East Africa comprising three 
interterritorial colleges, one in each territory, which the W^orking 
Party had recommended, and that the governments were ^udying the 
financial and other implications of its establishment The object was 
“to prepare a phased programme of development that is acceptable 
to all three territories.” 

Tanganyika s Minister for Education and Labour, speaking in July 
1969, cautioned that the proposed university collie for the territory 
would cost some £2 million and that a marked increa.se in the numbers 


“/Wd., p. 16. 

- Ma$i Afrioa m* £A«d««la. VoL 86. No. 1820. Ao*. 27, 1860. p. 1466. 

** Report of the 1068 Worltiiig Party, p. 27. 

60/6/10**”^**'*^ Public ReUUona Department Preaa Beleaae. June 28, 1868. DL/68/ 
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pasMng the school certificate and higher school certificate examinations 
woBJd be a prerequisite. For an annual intake of 100 arts and 60 science 
students, 2,000 students would have to pass the school certificate and 
400 the higher school certificate examination each year. As indicated 
in a preceding chapter, Tanganyika has a long way to go before 
this goal is attained. 

Other official statements advocating development along the lines 
recommended by the Working Party have been made. There is, 
however, a ^ng desire in Tanganyika for the early establishment 
of a university institution in the territory. This matter is discussed 
further in Chapter VIX 

In Tanganyi^ the output of African students qualifying for higher 
education and the number proceeding to institutions of higher educa- 
tion has increased steadily, but the territoiy in both respects has con- 
sistently fallen behind the other East African territories. It seems 
that it has never filled its quota at Maherere. In 1968 there were 206 
African students from Tang^yika studying at Makerere.*** On the 
basis of inadequate information for 1968 and the data available for the 
previous year, probably about hidf of the Tanganyika Africans at 
Makerere were in the preliminaiy 2-year course and about 80 in de- 
pee courses. There were 21 studying medicine and 23 in teacher-train- 
ing courses (including 18 in the nongraduate course and 6 in the post- 
graduate course) . Perhaps, as in the previous year, 34 were studying 
agriculture and veterinary science. Tanganyika’s Special Representa- 
tive to the U.N. Trusteeship Council reported to the Council in Janu- 
***y^^5^ additional places at Makerere could have been filled 

by Tanganyikans if there had been suitably qualified candidates. In 
1958, 26.1 percent of the students at Makerere were from Tanganyika, 
compared with 38.3 percent from Kenya and 82.9 percent from 
Ugan(k.“ Only seven Africans from Tanganyika were at the Royal 
Technical Collie. Of these, three were studying mechanical en- 
gineering, two were taking the general certificate of education (ad- 
vanced) course, one was studying land surweying, and another archi- 
tecture.*’ 

addition, a number of Africans were at institutions of higher edu- 
cation outside East Africa. An official report states that 92 were 
known to be at such institutions in 1968. Tanganyika’s Special Rep- 
resentative to the U.N. Trusteeship Council, it is reported, told the 

»• The nnmbera for prorloni yean: 181 in 1W7, 1«7 In 1986, 180 in 1088, 114 In 1064, 
and 14 ill 1U88. 

“ Raport of tlio 1958 Working Partj, p. S4. 

*»Tho proTloog jenr 21 African atodaiita wora at tha Royal Taeknlcal Collaga, all In 
tbelr firat yaar and 9 In tlia QCB (A) oonraa. Praanmaldy a good proportion of them 
dtdnotprocaad. 
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Council early in 1959 that during 1958-59 nearly 200 African students 
were taking higher education courses outside East Africa.^* 

Government bursaries which in many cases take care of almost all of 
the student’s expenses, are granted for study at Makerere, at the Royal 
Technical College, and in the United Kingdom. Bursaries are not 
normally awarded for courses to be taken overseas if facilities are 
available for such courses in East Africa, and full central government 
bursaries for study outside East Africa appear to have been awarded 
only for study in the United Kingdom. In 1957 a scheme was put into 
effect to provide additional bursaries to local candidates, both civil 
servants and others, to enable them to pursue postsecondary courses 
outside Tanganyika and to prepare for higher posts in the civil service. 
Funds were largely centralized in a Government Bursaries Fund con- 
trolled by the Government Bursaries Committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister for Social Services. Both tied bursaries, those 
involving an obligation to enter Government employment at the com- 
pletion, of the studies concerned, and untied bursaries, which involve 
no such obligation, for post-Stahdard X studies and for post-school 
certificate and post-higher school certificate studies are made from 
the fund by the committee, which is advised in the case of untied bur- 
saries by a Bursaries Ad v isory Board. The Tanganyika Higher Edu- 
cation Trust Fund Board agreed in 1957, as an interim measure until 
a university college is established, to use two-thirds of the annual in- 
terest on the fund or £25,000 per year, whichever is less, for bursaries. 
Grants from the Trust F und Board and contributions from the central 
government provide the income of the Government Bursaries Fund. 

In 1958, the year in which 48 Africans acquired Division I Cam- 
bridge Oversea School Certificates and 100 Division II certificates, the 
Government awarded to African students 66 scholarships to 
Makerere, in addition to 158 held in previous years, 2 to the Royal 
Technical College, in addition to 6 held the previous year, and a 
total of 27 scholarships or bursaries to the United Kingdom (includ- 
ing 7 for teacher-training courses and 2 for nursing courses) com- 
pared with 10 the previous year. In addition, the Government pro- 
vided a grant of assistance to one student holding a scholarship in 
Eire. Expenditure on African postsecondary education in 1958 was 
£208,076. For 1969-60 there were available to nationals of Tanganyika 
an unspecified number of postsecondary bursaries for sttidy in the 
United Kingdom or East Africa, approximately 40 bursaries for 2 to 
7 years’ study at Makerere College, and 9 training course bursaries for 
persons, usually Africans, employed by Government or Government- 


^Annaal Beport on Tanganyika for If 58, p. 178. *nDTOlntlon In Tanganyika/* 

United Natione Review, Vol, 6, No. 11, May 1959, p. 9. The prerlona year, 1957, 77 
Africans were port nlng poitaecondary atodtea oTeraeaa : the largest nnmbera were In the 
United Kingdom and Bire (89 and 8), India and Pakistan (17), and the United States (12). 

n ♦ 
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aided institutiona to permit them to take a 4-year nursing or a 1- or 
2-year teacher-training or cooperative development course in the 
United Kingdom.^® 

Scholarships for study overseas have also been awarded to African 
students by native authorities and by cooperative societies in the 
territory and by foreign governments, by Catholic, Protestant and 
Muslim organizations, by conunercial companies, by TANU, and by 
other organizations. 


■UNESCO. Btudy Abroad, International Handbook FellotOBhips, Bcholarshipt Bduea- 
tional Etxhange, XI 196»-1960 (Pari* ; UNESCO, 1969), p. 692-694. 
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Chapter V. Recent Education 

Statistics' 

S tatistics relating to enrollment in 11»69, which were not 
available when the preceding cliapters were written, are presented 
in the following table. 


Tfpi»/tckoot m^b€r EnreUmtnt 

Primary, Middle, and Secondary 

Primary 2,680 376,008 

Middle* * 369 39,871 

Secondary 28 4,132 


Total 3. 067 419, Oil 

T^hnical and Vomtimal 

Technical InsUtate 412 

Trade Schools, Ifunda and Moshi : 

Trade eoursee 790 

Preliminary handwork teacher training.^. 32 

KNOU Oxll^e of commerce fall time 30 

Natural Resources School, Tengeru 147 

Industriak Apprentice Coarse ^ 96 

Domestic Science Course 122 


Total 1,636 

Teacher Training 

Grade I 5 S76 

Grade II — 1 26 1,091 

In-service courses (handwork, agriculture, dotoostlc science)- 6 171 


Total 86 1, 638 


^Tbis chapter ia based largely on the following two reports. Tanganyika. Annual 
Summary of the Department of Education i9$0. Dar ea Salaam, GoTernment Printer. 
1960. Tanganyika. lAet of BtudenU Studying Overeme, 19$0, Dar ea Salaam, Printed 
and Pnbllahed for the Office of the Chief Secretary by the Oorernment Printer, 1900. 

• Including 20 district schools and 1 secondary school providing part of the middle 
school courw. 
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African StudanU Outaidt Tanganyika {,1959-60) 

Makarera College 

Royal Technical College ” 

Outeide Bast Africa: 

United Kingdom and Eire 

African oountriee; 


111 


Liberia 



Federation of Rhodeaia and Nyasalanri 
Ghana. 

3 


India.. 


35 

Pakistan 


1 f 

Italy, West Germany, and Sweden 
Australia 


1 1 

24 

1 

United Statee..- 


I 

A(\ 

Total 



Grand total. .. 


77 


180 

6 


242 


428 


enroUed in primaiy, middle and secondary courses, 
alm^ 90 percent were in the primary course, over 9 percent in the 
iniadle course and the remainder in the secondary course. 

Es^ating the number of children in each of the three age groups 
(prim^, middle, and secondary school age group) as 10 percent of 
the African population, about 42 percent of the children in the 
primary school age group, about 4 percent of the children in the 
middle school age group, and less than one-half of one percent of the 
children in the secondary school age group were enrolled in Part I 
schools in 1969.* The Government has reported that in 1969 there were 
approrimately 80,000 empty places in primary schools, including some 
6,000 in Standard I. lliese could provide for an additional 9 per- 
cent of the estimated number of children of primary school age. In 
May 1960 ^e Minister for Education and Labour stated in Legisla- 
tive Council : “If these vacancies were filled the percentage of African 
children -of primary school age receiving primaiy education would 
be raised from about 46 percent to about 64 percent. . . These per- 
centages are apparently based on 1960 enrollment statistics and the 
African population at the time of the 1967 census. 

Only about 18 percent (20 percent of the boys and 10.4 percent of 
the girls) of all students completing Standard IV in 1968 had pro- 
ceeded to Standard V in 1969. 


•Th. pcTCuitacM tor IMS hay* bMB ealaUaM on tha baalc at an aatlnaM total 

I* 8i»84,#18, tba »8T Mnaoi atnra, aMa.tfM, and aiTto- 

maae pere^t anonAUj. ^ 
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About 26 percent of the students enrolled in the last year of the 
middle school course in 1958 had proceeded to the first year of the 
secondary course in 1959. As in previous years, enrollment dropped 
after Standard X. Enrollment in Standard ^ (474) in 1959 was 
only one-third of the enrollment in Standard X (1,378) the previous 
year. Twelve of the 28 secondary schools provide (1960) secondary 
education only through Standard X. Thirteen boys’ schools (15 
streams) and 2 girls’ schools were providing the full secondary course 
through Standard XII. 

Enrollment in Standard XII reached 318 (including 23 girls) in 
1959, exceeding for the first time the target set for 1956 (230) . A total 
of 245 students passed the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate ex- 
amination in 1959. Of these, 48 candidates r^eived Division I cer- 
tificates, 152 received Division II certificates, and 45 obtained Division 
III certificates. About 480 candidates are expected to take this 
examination in 1960. 

Some 90 students started the first Higher School Certificate course 
for Africans in the territory in ^59 and are expected to take the ex- 
amination at the end of 1960. Total enrollment in the 2-year course in 
1960 was 203. 

In 1959 girls accounted for about one third of the primary school 
enrollment, about 17 percent of the middle school enrollment, and 
about 10 percent of the secondary school enrollment. 

Total enrollment at the Technical Institute, exclusive of short in- 
tensive courses, had increased from 587 in November 1958 to 1,027, 
including 313 Africans, in November 1959 and 1,178, including 285 
Africans, in May 1960. In November 1959, 96 Africans attended full- 
time day couicies-throughout the year, 99 took short intensive or part- 
time day courses, and there were 217 Africans in part-time evening 
courses. In May 1960 there wera90 Africans in full-time day courses, 
including 14 in the pbst-School Certificate Junior Engineers course 
and 4 in the post-Standard XII secretarial course; 11 in the de- 
signer/draughtsman part-time day and evening course; and 184 
Africans in evening courses. 

In November 1959 a total of 796 trades students were enrolled at the 
2 trades schools; 523 were receiving trainingm building trades and 
273 in engineering trades. The output from the 2 schools at the end 
of the year was 238. At the same time 111 Africans completed their 
apprenticeships, bringing the total of those who had completed the 
6-year program of training and received certificates of apprenticeship 
to 425. 

Following student strikes at the 2 schools in December 1969, a total 
of 669 pupils who had been involved— all of the first and second 
imar pupils at Moshi and most of tlio first and second year pupils at 
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Tfunda— were expelled. Aa a reault, most of the students enrolled at 
, the 2 schools in 1960 w^ere first year students. It seems that until they 
complete their ct)urses at the end of 1962 there will be few graduates 
from the trade schools. 

^ The total enrollment shown for the Natural Resources School in- 
cludes 74 boys who completed the obsolescent course in 1959, 60 who 
were taking the now course, and 13 wonien who w’cre’^ttending the 
domestic science course which is conducted at the school for the wives 
of teachers in training. 

The output from Grade ft teacher training centers has declined 
from over 800 in 1958 to about 500 in 1959. The output from Grade I 
centers increased to some 170 in 1959 and is exj)ected to roach about 
200 in 1960. These changes reflect the current emphasis on post- 
primary rather than primary expansion. The present Grade II 
training program is designed to replace wastage and provide a third 
teacher in existing primary schools?. The Grade I training program 
is pennitting the assignment of more Grade I teachers to middle 
schools. There are now (1960) 25 government and aided teacher 
training centers. The Grade II course Ls taught in 24 of them and 
the Grade I course in 5 of them. A Grade I course for holders of 
the School Certificate is conducted at one center, Mpwapwa, and such 
courses are planned at two other centers. 

In 1959 the number of Africans taking higher teacher training 
courses outside East Africa was the same as in 1958 (13), but the num- 
ber at Makerere had declined to 16, including 4 in the post-graduate 
course. In November 1959, 16 of the 116 graduate teachers in African 
secondary schools were Africans. 

All vocational and teclinical course and original teacher training 
courses provided under the sujtorvision of the Department of Educa- 
tion for those who have completed middle school or Standard X of the 
secondary course had a total enrollment of about 3,300 students. This 
was approximately 80 percent of enrollment in the 4-year secondary 
course. Enrollment in technical and vocational courses alone was 
about 46 percent of enrollment in the 4-year secondary course. 

Since the introduction of Higheij^ School Certificate courses in 
Tanganyika in January 1969, the^ number of Tanganyikans entering 
Makerere has declined. During 1969-60, 180 Tanganyika Africans 
were studying at Makerere College* and another six were enrolled at 


Of tbe total of 200 Rtudenta ?rom Tanganyika (188 African! and 17 non-African#) 
who were enrolled at Makerere In July 1958. at the beginning of the 1969-00 academic 
» ^**7 taking preliminary arta a^ science conraee ; 68. degree conraes In the Fac- 
” ■ ** •Art# and Science : 29, the conrse In medicine and eorgery ; 8, the Teterlnary 
adenw course ; 10. tbe agriculture degree courae and 6. the agriculture diploma course: 
i^th# non-graduate education course and 5, tbe graduate education course; 6, the flne 
arts courses ; and 1, a post-graduate science course. 
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the Royal Technical College,* * In addition a total of almost 250 Afri- 
cans were known to be taking courses outside East Africa. Of tlie 
latter, most of whom were probably studying at the post-secondaiy 
level, about half were in the United Kingdom and Eire, about 14 per 
cent in African cx)untries, about 12 percent in India and Pakistan, 
and about 16 percent in the United States,* 

Figures prepared in mid-1959 indicated there werp then 70 Tan 
ganyika Africans with degrees and 44 Tanganyika Africans with 
diplomas. From Makerere there were 12 Tanganyika African gradu- 
ates in 1956, 20 in 1956, 20 in 1957, 16 in 1958, and 32 in 1969.* 

It is imdorstood that most of the Tanganyika African students at 
Makerere and tlie Royal Technical College early in 1960 were assisteti 
by government bursaries. In addition, 25 of the students in the United 
Kingdom held Tanganyika government bursaries and 84 others were 
on in-service training courses. The students in Italy, Western Ger- 
many and S^oden were sponsored, respectively, by Catliolic missions, 
Lutheran churches, and the Swedisli Mission, and almost all of them 
were pursuing religious studies. The three students in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland were also sponsored by missions, as were 
a number in the United Kingdom and almost half of the students in 
the U.S. Of the 20 students in India 18 were sponsored by the Indian 
Government. Nine of the 11 Africans in Pakistan were sponsored 
solely or jointly by the Pakistan Government and 16 of the 18 student.*^ 
in Ethiopia were sponsored solely or jointly by the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment One student held a Ghana Government bursary and 1 an 
Australian Government bursary. Four students in the United States 
had U.S. Government scholarships. All but 1 of the 12 students in 
■ Liberia were sponsored by TANU, which has also sponsored students 
in the United Kin^om, the United States and other countries. 

The estimated expenditure on African education in calendar year 
1969 was £4,678,937. Of this total central government contributed 
£3,358,102, native authorities £769,671, and voluntary agencies 
£666,264, or about 72, 16 and 12 percent, resp)ectively. Native authori- 
ties contributed about one-fourth of all governmental recurrent ex- 
penditure on all primary and middle schoola The central govern- 
ment’s expenditure on African ^ucation from territorial funds in 1959 
represented about 18.6 percent of the total territorial expenditure. 

• Three of the stadents were Uklnc the company eecretary cooree in the Faenlty of 
Commerce, one wm itodylnf drll englneerlDf, one arehltectnrc, and one land anrrcirtaiK. 

*Tantnn7tka. Ottee of the Chief Secretary. lA»t o/ BtudtnU BtmSftmg Ov«r$«mt, t$$e. 
Dnr ee Salaam : OoTcmment Printer, lOSO. 

* Statement by the Chief Secretary. Tangant/OM LegUtattvg OomuM Debmtu^ 18 May 


Chapter VI. African Views on 

Education 

TT I^S BECOME a truism to state that there is a tremendous 
A enthusiasm among Africans for Western education. This en- 
thusiasm of great numbers is accompanied by a recognition among 
African leaders that education is an important instrument of self- 
goremment, the means to the technicians, administrative staff, and 
profefflional personnel essential to a self-governing state. It is not 
surprising that the extension of educational facilities sliould appear 
among the demands of African nationalist parties. In some African 
temtones— Ghana ^d Nigeria in part iculate-remarkable educational 
changes have been implemented after the achievement of responsible 
gov'emment. In Tanganyika, recent statements and actions of 
Africans may provide mdications of the typee of changes which may 
lie made by a predominantly African govermneht once responsible 
government is achieved. There is a dearth of information conceniing 
African views on education, but an attempt is made here to indicate 
what seem to be some of tlie significant attitudes. 

Tanganyika, like other African territories, is t!Ke scene of unusual 
interest in education. The Tanganyika African National Union, it 
seems, has not only responded to but also encouraged this entJiusiasm 
both by wo^ and deeds. To urge the Government to expand edu- 
cational facilities for Africans is among its declared aims, and pre- 
sumably various references to educational opportunities have been 
made in statements and speeches by nationalist leaders. Beyond re- 
questing further facilities, TANU has established bush schools in 
various parte of the territory and has initiated tlirough its Youth 
I^ue a literacy campaign through which, it is hoped, 200,000 peo- 
ple will learn to read and write. 

It also started the Tanganyika Education Trust which is planning 
the es^lishment at Dar es Salaam of a residential college for adults 
te train leaders for service in the spheres of social and economic 
development* 

Many of the African complaints may be grouped together as a de- 
mand. for farther educational facilities for Africans at all levels. 
The list of TATO’s "aims and objects,” as set forth in a recent TANU 
publication entitled Ths Tanganyika African Natumal Union, con- 
tains the following lines : "To urge the Government ... to introduce 
compulsory and universal primary education for the African child; 
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and to increase the institutions of secondary and poetsecondary edu- 
cation” and ^to establish technical schools for training skilled African 
artisans.” 

In February 1958, Mr. Nyerere charged that educational progress 
had been much too slow and had only produced in 40 years one 
African district officer. The Tanganyika Government replied that 
there were then 2 African district officers and 38 African assistant dis- 
trict officers in service, that 2 district officer cadets were being trained 
at Cambridge, and that the system had “already produced a total of 
166 Africans holding senior posts in Government which were previ- 
ously normally held by expatiiate officers.” * * 

In 1959, after the elections, Mr. Nyerere emphasized that one of the 
territory’s greatest needs is the training of Tanganyikans for senior 
posts in the civil service. Since, generally speaking, postsecondary 
education is required for these posts, this means, in effect, further op- 
portunities for higher education. Africans are anxious to have a 
university institution in Tanganyika and TANU has also been 
anxious to send larger numbers of Tanganyikans outside the territory 
for courses of higher education. 

The achievement of this goal would involve an expansion of sec- 
ondary school facilities, particularly at the post-Standard X level. 
In October 1958 Mr. S. N. Eliufoo, a TANU leader and a Member 
of Legislative Coimcil from the Northern Province who later became 
Minister for Health, raised this question in the Legislative Council. 
He stressed the importance of more higher education for Africans td 
enable them to take their due share in the leadership of the coimtry 
and the urgent need to develop secondary schooling to permit largeQ 
numbers' of students to take advanta^ of opportunities for higher 
education overseas. He declared that 4 schools with higher school 
Certificate work were not enough, and that the territory needed a 
minimum of 10.* Other representative members have indicated in 
Legislative Council interest in the establishment of further secondary 
schools in particular areas of the territory, Bukoba, the progressive 
Bahaya coffee-growing area on the western shore of Lake Victoria, the 
region west of a line drawn between Bukoba and Tabora, and in 
Mbolu District 

The reference to technical schools in the TANU program is proba- 
bly also based on popular demand. The 1957 U.N. Visiting Mission 
reported African requests for the expansion of trade school facilities, 
and, because of these requests and the demand among employers for 
students completing the^^urse, suggested that the decision to delay 
oonstmction of a third ti^e school should be reviewed. An African 


s PulOle Depaitmcttt Pratt rtltttt» The Truth 'Abeui MSueeiiem 4u th$ 

Lm$t 4$ Jemr$, 19 ftbmtrj 19S8, p* 4. 

* P tt f tw plit LegiMtmHee Ceumea Debuiet, 10 Oetobtr 1900« 
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member of Legislative Council in October 1968 criticized the delay 
m providing training at the Technical Institute. He asserted that 
students who were to have been sent to Uganda were not sent because 
a course was proposed in Tanganyika. This couree, however, was not 
given as planned and the students received no training. 

The view that the provision of education is the responsibility of the 
central government and that it has failed to mak^ the effort required 
appeare to be a general conviction. African reluctance to pay in- 
crea^ f^ has been noted in departmental reports, and there may be 
rensiderable opposition in principle to the policy of charging school 

. ^ that too small a percentage of ter- 

ritorial funds has been spent on African education. It may be assumed 
that the leaders are aware that in some areas of West Africa, African 
governments have devoted 30 or 40 percent of (he budget to education. 
TANU’s views on these matters are not known. 

There have been some indications that TANU leaders would advo- 
cate rertain economies in staff saJariw and perhaps in the construction 
of schwl buildmp. In 1959 Mr. Nyerere opposed tlie budget on the 
ground that it did not demonstrate the unceasing war on poverty 
disease, and ignorance which is the country’s prime need. He criticized 
the erection of fine buildings in a territory in which the mass of the 
population live in mud hute and the payment of extravagant official 
salaries without consideration of the territory’s ability to pay. He 
referred specially to the fact that when, after qualifying at Edin- 
burgh University, he started to teach in Tanganyika he was paid 
^50 a y^r plus a 34 perrent cost-of-living" allowance without deduc- 
tion for income tax at a time when he would have started at £360 to 
£400 a year in England. And this salary was three-fifths of the 
salary of an expatriate with tlie same qualifications. He declared that 
when the Opposition came into power it would cut African salaries. 
We are not going to enter the Government to make money. ... I 
warn our future civil servants that tliey must think in terms of the 
country and not compare themselves with anyone from outside this 
Muntry. . . . We shall slash the salaries of civil servants who are 
local people; if necessary we shall slash them hard.”* 

The demands for further facilities have been accompanied by ex- 
pressiOM of dissatisfaction with the three-level system introduced in 
1950. ^me Africans have criticized the present primary-middle 
sys^ l^use few who complete the primary course have the oppor- 
tunity of continuing to middle school and large numbers must leave 
Mhrol at about 11 years of age after a 4-year primary course which 
^^cj^ consider an inadequate educational background.* The view 
that this un satisfactory arrangement had replaced a more satisfactory 


* No. 1811, lone lW 9 ,j 0 . lUH, 

VWtlBf llintoB agrotd tlut a 4-i««r coono 4^ Jiiadoqnato. •‘Boartnc la 
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6-year primary course wsis expressed to the 1957 Visiting Mis- 
sion.* * Furthermore, there has been criticism of the content of educa- 
tion at the middle level. The 1967 U.N. Visiting Mission reported 
many protests by Africans regarding the time spent on agricultural 
and practical work in the middle schools and their claims that students 
who had finished the old 6-year course had l)een ahead of those now 
completing middle school.^ A Department of Education report pub- 
lished in 1958 states: “There was at first considerable reluctance on 
the part of both the teaching staff and of the parents to appreciate 
the value of the practical training included in the curriculum and the 
reasons for its inclusion,” but the value of middle schools “is now 
more appreciated by the African community.” • However, as some 
sources indicate, the view continues to be expressed that because of 
the emphasis on practical work the middle schools do not prepare 
students adeqimtely for further education or training. It is claimed 
that those who proceed to secondary schools and teacher-training and 
other centers have attained a lower academic level than those admitted 
in the past after a 6-year course. One of the results, it is said, is 
that many children in the secondary schools fall to pass the territorial 
Standard X examination and proceed to school certificate level. There 
appears to be a general and strong insistence that the middle schools 
should be abolished and the present system replaced by a two-level 
primary-secondary system. 

As already indicated, Swahili is becoming in Tanganyika the lan- 
guage of nationalism. The TANU publication referred to above 
states: 

Yet another of the blessings of Tanganyika Is the presence of a onlversal 
language — SWAHILI. This has been the poUtical language, It has pro- 
vided a nniversal medlnm of expression. It has made it easier for the 
leaders to be able to commanicate With their people. 


It taught iQ Swahili, the lingua franca. It cannot be tald that be It ataured a tufflelent 
knowledge of reading and writing and^a general education tufflelent to enable him to 
begin to ttudj Bhgllth and to continue hit education alone. Unlett he la taught In 
BngUth, which It la eatentlal for him to know, there la the danger that he will faU back 
into Illiteracy/* Report of the 1057 U.N. Visiting Mission, p. 64« 

^Actoallj, as mentioned above, the ratio of enrollment In Standard VI to enrollment 
In Standard 1 la at great under the present ajatem at It wat under the previoua ayatem 
and the number of children In Standard VI la larger, but larger numbers also leave school 
before this stage, the great majority at one level, at the end of Standard IV. 

*The 1007 Visiting Mission suggested that the curriculum question be reviewed in 
order to Insure that the teaching of practical and agricultural subjects not affect the 
teaching eff academic subjects. (Report of 1057 U.N. Visiting Mission, p» 67.) Id 
contraat the 1054 Visiting Mission considered that **The middle school system, taking the 
children up to the eighth year and giving a practical bias In agriculture and In technical 
edueatioii, is sound In principle and In the long run capable of giving all chUdreh a basic 
education well suited to the needs both of higher education and of the development of 
the Territory.’* United Nattons. Trusteeship Council. Report of the United Kationo 
VioMmg Miosiom to Truet Territories ks Bast Africa, i$$i, on Tangangika^ T/1142, 23 
December 1054, p. 0SA-S4. 

• Department of Bdncatlon Survey for 1055-57, p. 10. 
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African leaders can be expected to continue to support the teaching 
of Swahili and ite wide use as a language of instruction in the educa- 
(ion system. Although there are probably some who would advocate 
that the teaching of and use of English sliould be drastically reduced, 
the prevailing view seems to be that this world language is essential 
and that the current use of English in the educational system should 
not be changed. 

In 1968, several members of the Opposition raised quwtions in 
I.egi8la.tive Council concerning the difference between the conditions 
of service of teachers ui gcvemment and native authority schools and 
(hose of teachers in voluntary agency schools, asking the Govern- 
ment to look into the problem and to state wh^ steps it intended to 
take. 

African opp<»ition to the separate racial systems has already been 
noted. There ^ns to be a general recognition in the territoij that 
the quality of instruction provided in European schools is superior 
to that in African schools. The issue of the comparative expenditure 
on African, Europ>ean, and Asian education has probably also been 
^ raised. Although the percentage of territorial funds spent on Afri- 
can education is considerably larger than that spent on the other 
. systems,® the expenditure from territorial funds for each African 
student in school is about £6 per year, compared with about £9 for 
each Indian and more than £60 for each European student. Expend- 
iture from territorial funds on education is approximately dhe- third 
of a pound for each African in the territory, compared with approxi- 
mately £3 for each Indian and £9 for each European. Africans have 
also been aware of the fact that a greater measure of control has been 
exercised by the Asian and European communities over their ^sterns 
than by Africans over theirs. In May 1958 an African member of 
the Legislative Council, supported by several others, proposed that 
an African Education Authority should be established in order to 
provide for greater control by Africans over their own system.** 
Later that year the Committee on the Integration of Education was 
appointed. 


•Ow 12 percent Exp^ndltore on Indian odneatlon repi^ientn Jnat over 1 percent 
cx^ndltnro on European education under 1 percent, and expenditure on other non- 
African edncation less than ona-taiitb of 1 percent. 

** ** 7” ■®***®*«^ •“ African odneatlon anthoritjr ehonld repUce the Adrlaorr 

Ci^nlttee on African Education In order to Ineur* African control of policy tor and the 
territorial fln^n« of African education, to anconrace African coatrlbatlonB for educa- 
Uon and to proride an approach to a atople ayatem of odneatlon. and that the Dtatrict 
Education CoromlttcM chonM be nude Into atatntory locnl ednefttlon nothorttleo oratroU- 

uf local flMnce and admlnlatmtlon. A Bnropean rcpr eaen tatlTe member oppoeed the 
*"^**J^ ***** the proponed authority would axerclae powera whlrii belong to n 
MlnlatiT and which are pitoepatlyea of the Leglalatlya Connell and would further^ the 
hnnda of tho future lllnlator Edneatlon who would probably be an African. The 
•nthorltlea. be Inalirted. ahonid also dlaappear. The Mlnlrter^ 
Social SerricM propMcd that the motloa ba amended to read that Oio ConneU regnesto 
S i?" ?”* ^ Poaribnity of replaeliic the axtottof African Ednca^ Adk 

▼lao^ CMnmlttoe by n ntntntocy edneatlon nnthorlty* nn amosdmant T irp noriiwl hr • 
nnmbar of AMann membera. The motion na aaMudad^Irna p-aSwJLTviSs. ^ 


Chapter VII. Educational Plans 
and Outlook 


S TANGANYIKiV has moved toward self-government, an exten- 


sive reappraisal of the education system has been underway. 
Major changes, which would remove many conditions to which Afri- 
cans have objected and expand facilities for turning out the highly 
trained local personnel needed by the emerging nation, have been 
agreed upon or are under consideration. Two important develop- 
ments are hero noted: the report of the Committee on the Integration 
of Education * * and new plans for the development of educational 
facilities fgr Africans. 

Report of the Committee on the Integration 

of Education 

The Committee on the Integration of Education, appointed in 
December. 1958, presented its comprehensive recommendations in a 
report dated October 29, 1959, and published in the spring of 1960 with 
the following official statement; 

GovernmeDt accepts generally the conclusions reached by the Comnalttee. 
There are, however, a number of unresolved major issues arising from their 
recommendations, not least those of finance. Government has therefore set 
up a Working Party to examine these issues which will enable Go\iernment 
to formulate proposals. These will be set out in a Government Paper to be 
introduced into Legislative Council as soon as may be practicable. 

The Minister for Education and Labour announced in Legislative 
Council on May 16, 1960; 

An interim report bas been submitted by this working party which shows 
that the system of integration proposed by the committee Is not impracticable, 
but there are quite a number <jf problems which still remain to be solved, and 
Government has felt that It would be inappropriate for the outgoing Govern- 
ment to deal with such far reaching matters at this late stage of the Councirs 
life. The Ministry meanwhile will continue to plan on the basis of the 
Committee’s report. . . 


^Tanganyika. Report of the Committee on the Integration of Education 1$59. Dar m 
Salaam: Oovemment Printer, I960. 

• Tanganyika Legielative Council Debatee, May 16, 1960. 
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A Government Paper is expected to be presented to the Legislative 
Council which will be elected in the autumn of 1960. 

The Committee chose to .consider the general question of the 
integration of the present systems not “by adopting a limited and 
piecemeal approach” but by adopting “the bold approach” of “tackling 
the problem realistically and producing a plan which although it 
could not be implemented in its, entirety immediately might become 
a blueprint for future development.” ^ 

The Committee recommended that any non government school rauslf^^ 
have a place in an approved educational plan and accept and follow 
the principles of the integrated systeiq^of education in order to be 
eligible to receive government aid. A school wishing to remain outside 
the integrated system arid, for example, to serve children of only one 
race or to make its own arrangements for secondary school admission, 
would not be eligible for government aid. Schools outside the inte- 
p*ated system of government and government-aided schools would 
be known as private schools. The Committee recommendations enu- 
merated refer to government or government-aided schools. 

The Committee stated, “linguistically, full integration is possible 
immediately at the secondary stage of education but . . . is practi- 
cable only to a very limited extent at the primary level” and referred 
to other major considerations to be taken into account— the “interests 
of groups for whom and by whom particular schools have been pro- 
vided in the past.,” the “traditions and characteristics other than 
racial ones, of existing schools,” and “differences in diet, religion, and 
the cultural backgrounds of the various races.” The Committee 
therefore recommended that : 

. . . any child should be eligible for admission to any school In the Terri- 
tory, provided that bis knowledge of the language of instruction Is such that 
he should be able to maintain his place In, the school, and proved that In 
the case of a primary school priority In admission should be given to the 
children of the community for whom the school was established. 

The Committee specifically recommended that admission to all 
secondary schools, including trade school courses, should be by com- 
petitive examination taken by children of all races, that selection for 
higher secondary education should continue to be made on the basis of 
pupils’ results in the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examina- 
tion and school records, and that the teachet training colleges should 
admit students of any race. Referring to the statement made by the 
Member for Social Services in 1956 that the number of non-Ruropean 
children admitted to St. Michael’s and St* George’s schools, the 
secondary schools planned for European children, “must necessarily 
be limited to a small number,” the Committee on the Integration of 
Education reported: 

... we do not consider that the number of non-European children to be 
admitted to St CNwrie** School ahould be limited to a small number, nor 
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do we consider that such limitation wlU be necessary In future on the 
grounds of accommodation difflcultlea. We consider It to be fundamental 
that SL George’s ScRool should take Its place fully In the Integrated system. 
In order to bring abdut this development, a girls’ secondary school, which 
similarly should be open to the children of all races, must be provided, and 
we consider that this prpject should th^efore be given very high priority. 

The Committee stated: “The distribution of tlie children of the 
different races as between urban and rural areas makes it clear that 
the effect of our recommendations will be felt more immediately in 
the townships of the Territory . . The majority of Indian chil 
dren, a good proportion of European children, and a fairly small 
percentage of the African children live in and attend schools in 
towns. The great majority of the Africans live in rural areas and 
most of the schools in the rural areas are African schools. The Com- 
mittee pointed out that “for reasons of the geographical distribution 
of the African population, no plan for integration, or even an edict 
that all schools in the territory should immediately be integrated 
would have any appreciable effect on the African primary schools in 
rural areas, which will continue in the vast majority of cases to 
attended almost exclusively by African children.” 

The Committee made detailed proposals for the structure of tin' 
integrated system, taking into consideration the limited financial 
resources available, the necessity for primary and secondary courses 
of uniform length in all schools, and the need for a primary course 
Whicli would enable a child who did not proceed further to assume his 
place as a useful member of the community. The Conunittee con- 
cluded that the most that could be planned “in the foreseeable future 
for, all the children of the Territory is a primary school course of 8 
years, although we realize fully that this will not be possible of ful- 
filment for i^ny years to come in the case of all African children.” 
Tlie ^mmiftee recommended that ultimately the length of the 
primary course should be 8 years in all schools. It also proposed that 
a common syllabus should be introduced in all primary schools, with 
the reservation- that the use of a language other than English as the- 
medium of instruction in the lower classes would involve some mod- 
ification in these classes. 

The Committee considered the balanced development of ^condary 
education essential to cater for children of varying abilities and to 
provide for the territory’s needs and suggested that “a variety of 
courses including academic and modem, with a technical, agricultural, 
commercial; or trade biaSy should be provided and that entry to these 
courses should be on a selective rather than a residual basis.” It sug- 
gested that, with the exception of trade school courses which would 
remain 8-year courses, all secondary courses should be 4 years in length 
and lead td the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate or comparable 
examination level , Admission to all these courses, as indicated above, 
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would be by competitive examination. The entrance examination 
would be set territorially and marked regionally and selections would 
1)0 made regionally. 

The Committee proposed that the Standard X examination, which 
IS now taken in African schools, “should continue on a territorial basis 
and tliat it should provide both a means of ensuring the fitness of 
pupils proceeding to Standard XI and a qualification recognized in 
I'anganyika for those who do not wish to remain at scliool.” Selection 
to higher secondary courses would be based on the pupils’ results in 
the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examination and scluxil 
records. It was considered desirable tliat the 8-year primary schools 
and the secondary schools should be separate schools. The Commit- 
tee also r^ommended that high priority be given to the introduction 
of part-time classes in all townships to provide opportunities for 
further academic, technical and vocational education for those who 
have left school. 

The Committee recommended: 

That, within the limits of funds arallable, all future development. Includ- 
ing that provided for In existing plana and proposals, should be so planned as 
to provide, either by extensions to existing schools of by the building of new 
schools, for the future education structure of a primary course of 8 
years, a secondary course of 4 years and a gradual extension of Higher 
School Certificate courses. 

The Committee profK)sed that in urban areas during the immediate 
future the funds available for secondary development should be used 
to provide additional facilities at existing primary schools so that 
these might provide an 8-year course. This, the Committee pointed 
out, would “result in classroom accommodation being freed at existing 
secondary schools and therefore will provide at the same time for an 
expansion of the urban secondary school system.” It also proposed 
tliat “within the availability of capital funds for primaiy education 
existing primary schools should be extended and all new primary 
^hools should be planned as 8-year schools.” Discussing development 
in rural areas, the Committee referred to the existence of incomplete 
African secondary schools and stressed that “future development 
should be on the lines of the provision of complete 4-year secondary 
schools wherever possible, and that as a first step priority should be 
given to the expansion of the existing Standard IX and Standard X 
schools to full 4-year schools.” It considered as a “natural first 
step” toward the ultimate goal of 8-year primary education the expan- 
sion of 4-year primary schools into 6-year schools. This had been 
suggested in the proposed new plan for the development of African 
education, which had been prepared by the Director of Education in 
1969 for discussion throughout the country. This proposal is dis- 
cussed below. 
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The Committee recommended that Boards of Governors or School 
Ck)mmittees should be appointed for all secondary schools and teacher 
training colleges, or groups of scliools or colleges, to govern the insti- 
tutions in accordance with the Ordinance. The Committee stated this , 
procedure, which “modern educational practice favours,” has the 
“great adv^tage both of decentralization and of harnessing local 
interest and enthusiasm for educational purposes.” j 

The Committee also stated in its report : ] 

Wetoote that there Is a wide variety In the conditions of service, Including 
emoluments of the teaching statf at present employed in the schools, both 
Government and Government-aided, of the various communities. We also 
note that the question of the establishment of a Unified African Teaching 
Service is now under consideration by Government. We consider that It Is 
essential that as soon as possible a Unified Teaching Service which would 
Inclnde all locally appointed teachers should be established. 

Questions of finance arising from the proposed integrated education 
system ^ere also considered. Dealing first with the question of fees, 
the Committee, with two members dissenting, recommended that no 
tuition fees should be charged in Swahili language primary schools, 
that is, African primary schools where fees are now charged for equip- 
ment and materials. This recommendation was made in view of 
African opinion, the trend in other countries and the inconsistency of 
charging fees for equipment in primary but not in middle schools. 

(At other primary schools tuition fees would be cliarged on the same 
basis as at present for a 5-year period toward the end of which the 
position would be reviewed.) The Committee recommended that in 
all secondary schools — including existing African secondary schools 
where no tuition fees are now charged — a fee of approximately 25 
percent of the annual tuition cost per pupil should be charged, with 
scholarships or bursaries available for deserving children whose 
parents are unable to meet the full fees. The Committee recommended 
that, as at present, a boarding fee of approximately the annual board- 
ing cost per pupil should be charged in all boarding schools, with 
remissions of fees at primary schools and scholarships or bursaries at 
s^ndary schools to ensure that no child is imable to attend because 
his par^ts are unable to afford the fees. 

The Committee recommended that all government-aided schools, 
provided that they are managed and run effitiently, “should be aided 
on a budget basis, that is, by the provision of a grant to cover the short- 
fall between approved expenditure and approved income.” The vari- 
ous present methods of financing African, Curopean and Indian aided 
schools would bs replaced by this method of assessment. 

The Committee stated that quiestions of fiscal policy were involved 
which it was not competent to examine in detail and therefore merdy 
drew attention to the major factors which would require further study 
by Government : the recommendations referred to above, the need for 
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a imiform method of financing capital works, and the major problem 
of taxation and the division of responsibility between the central gov- 
ernment and local authorities. On the latter problem the Committee 
reported : 

The Implementation of oar recommends Uons for Integration or Indeed 

lack of nnlformltj- In contributions toward.s the cost of education hr Native 
Authorities obsolete. Nevertheless. ,t ap,>ear8 logical .hat the flnandnro5 

^ responsibility of Central Ooverninent and 
Ixval Authorities In partnership, but the financial basis of this partnership 

re,!,,, w, h.v. „„,ed for ,b, U.,rl:3«r.?i; 

M “« foMHer Hat three bollce. provided thej 

are constltu ed on non-radal Unes. would In due course find a plate In the 

IMes^ToTslblvTn ’"*'‘*“* development might be for Local Author- 

t instances with the assistance of a subvention from 

within theT/^”^” 77' resix’nslblllf.v for primary odncatlon 

nrlm.rv « ‘ ^ ««8essment and payment of bursaries at both 

prlmarj and secondary levels; secondary education and teacher-training 
o herw se remaining the responsibility of Central Government The quesUoJ 
^«o ^ises as to how revenue to replace that at present produ^ by racial 

ISncrur tir ‘“e introduction of a non-raclal 

The_ Committee pointed out tliat acceptance of its proposals “will 
nece^itate dr^tic alteration to the present machinery for the admin- 
istration of the educational systems of the various races. . . It 
^ommended that one body- an Advisory Council on Education- 
should replay the Advisory Committee on African Education, the 
European ^d Indian Education Authorities and the Advisory Com- 
nriitt^ for (Xher Non-Native (including Goan) Education, This, it 
ated would necessitate the repeal of eiisting racial education 
egislation and its replacement by one ordinance governing all educa- 
lonal ^tivities. ’ The Departmental headquarters’ organization 
would also require modification. ^ 

Committee considered it desirable that a firm date should be 
laid down for Uie introduction of the new system even though some 
of Its proposals would be implemented gradually over a period. It 
i^n^ended that Boards of Governors and School Committees should 
be established and the first competitive examination for entrance to 
solidary schools should be held during 1961 and that the new system 
should be introduced on January 1, 1962. (It had been informed that 
this wouJd be possible provided there was no undue delay in the accept- 
an^ of Its proposals, in a decision being reached regarding questions 
of finance, or in the enactment of the necessaiy legislation.) The Com- 
mittee coMidered, however, that as soon as its proposals wero approved 
and Provid^ ^ere were vacancies in existing classes, ad hoc arrange- 
ments should be made for the admission of children of all races to 
pnmaiy schools under the specified conditions. 
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New Plans for the Development of African 

Education 

It is already evident tliat a new approach to the development of 
African education, one dictated largely by the desire and n^ as the 
territory approaches independence to train local people, particularly 
Africans, for positions of responsibility, is now considered essential 
by African leaders and British officials. 

Early in I960 there were nearly 4,000 senior posts in the civil service. 
Of these, 2,418 were occupied by Europeans domiciled overseas, Mi 
by Asians domiciled overseas, 467 by locally recruited officers, of whom 
346 were Africans. There were some 600 vacancies, about half ol 
which were filled on a temporary basis. In May 1960, it was est imaf ed 
that a total of some 2,800 senior posts would be required to be filled 
within the next 10 years. This estimate related (mly to the replace- 
ment of normal wastage and a number of new poets required for de- 
velopment. The number to be filled would increase if development 
should become possible on a wider scale than could be foreseen or if 
expatriate civil servants were to leave before reaching normal retire- 
ment age.* 

In contrast to the civil service requirements alone, it may be re- 
called that in mid-1969 there were 70 Tanganyika Africans with de- 
grees and 44 with diplomas and that in 1960 there were some 600 
Tanganyika Africans taking post-secondary courses. It is generally 
recognized that before any appreciable increase in these numbers can 
be achieved, an expansion of secondary school facilities for Africans, 
so that larger numbers may attain School Certificate level and qualify 
for further training, is required. 

The new approach consists essentially of placing the highest pri- 
ority on and devoting a major portion of the funds available to the 
expansion of secondary school facilities, particularly at the Standard 
XI and XII level to permit larger numbers to attain School Certificate 
level. The 1960 United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
m East Africa commented : 

It may be argaed with cogency that too large a proportion of the Ter- 
ritory’s limited edncational resources was devoted in the past to extendlnK 
the 4-year coarse of Primary EdncatloD which by itself did hot make an 
immediate contribatlon to the development of Tanganyika or to the supply 
of the trained personnel which it needs. It is now recognised that any 
farther major advance at this level most come from the reaoarces of local 
aathorities, strained thoagb these are already.* 


■Statsmeat by the Chlaf Seoetaty. Fasyeaytta Zay t t l s H aa Ooim«Q DebelM. 18 May 
19801. 

« Ualtsd Nations Tmstacahlp ConndL Btport o/ ttn VmU$4 VsMom V««<Nny Mimt— t« 
Tn$$ rarrtterlaa 4» Mmtt AJHe*, tut, m T/1B88, SO Kay 1980. p. 100. 
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It “not^ amonpt both officials and political leaders a realization that 
the main priority in the next few years must be' in secondary educa- 
tion” and endorsed this view. 

The new ^phaais is evident in the 1960-61. estimates presented to 
the L^g[ialativB Council in the spring of 1960 and in the proposed new 
3-year plan for the development of African education during the years 
1961-63. This plan, which would supersede^the 6-year plan, is being 
prepared for consideration by the new Government which assumes 
responsibility (ft October 1, 1960. 

The hCnister for Education and Labour stated in the Legislative 
Council, while discussing estimates for 1960-61, that the estimates 
originally submitted by the Department of Education provided for a 
development program following more closely the five-year plan and 
spread more evenly over primary, middle, and secondary education. 
However, the Development Committee of the Council of Ministers, 
which includes unofficial ministers, stressed the paramount importance 
at the present time of School Certificate work both as an aid to the 
general development of the territory and as a key to the replacement 
of expatriate staff by local people. The capital expenditure estimates 
were therefore recast. 

The estimates for 1960-61 which were presented to tlie Legislative 
Council provided for 12 new Standards This addition to tlie 18 
streams existing in 1960 was expected to bring the total enrollment in 
all Standard XI classes to 1,015, about 40 percent in excess of the 
target in the 6-year plan. It was also expected that by 1961 enroll- 
ment in Form V, the first year of the Higher School Certificate course, 
would reach 170, which would also be 40 percent in excess of (he target 
in the 6-year plan. (In contrast the 1960-61 program was exited 
to result in 1961 in primary school enrollment equal to 76 percent and 
middle school enrollment equal to 72 percent of the respective targets 
in the 6-year plan.) Of the total capital expenditure provided for 
African education in the 1960-61 estimates (£412,917), more than half 
is to be spent on secondary schools. The previous year the comparable 
figure was less than one-fourth of the total. The Minister said the 
possibility of a “special emergency” or “cn^” program to provide 
no less than eleven more Standards XI— which would bring the total " 
of new Standards XI to 23— was under consideration. 

The new 8-year plan which is being prepared for the new Govern- 
ment would provide for an increase in the total number of places in 
secondary school Standards IX through XII, which had reached 
4,484»in 1960, to 9,663 ly 1963. This compares with 6,635 places pro- 
posed in the 6-year plan. The most striking increase would take 
place at the Standard XI and XII level. The plan would provide 
for 1,778 School Certificate candidates in 1963 compared with 479 
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in 1960 and the target of 560 in the 6-year plan. Provision would 
also be made for 520 places in Higher School Certificate foiins com- 
pared with the 203 places existing in 1960 and 220 places contemplated 
in the 6-year plan. There would be 220 Higher School Certificate 
candidates in 1963 compared with about 90 in 1960 and 100 provided 
for in the 6-year plan. The new plan was expected to involve an 
increase in recurrent expenditure, in 1963, of £200,000 per year over 
the 1960-61 estimates. The capital cost, beyond the provision in the 
1960-61 estimates, was expected to amoimt to about £660,000 over^e 
8-year periodT 

The Minister for Education and Labour stressed in Legislative 
Council in May 1960 that the expansion of School Certificate work 
only take place if the necessary teaching staff can 1^ recruited. He 
pointed out that there is a world shortage of teachers and any country 
needing the services of qualified teachers must therefore offer pay and 
conditions to attract them. The Director of Education was already 
increasing the qualified teaching staff by transferring qualified second- 
ary teachers from administrative to teaching woi^ and replacing 
^em with les^ higlily qualified teaching staff who had been given 
intensive courses in administrative work. However, the need for 
overseas recruitment would continue until sufficient graduate teachers 
were coming forward from Makerere. The Minister was concerned 
about the small number of Makerere graduates willing to remain and 
obtain a Diploma in Education which would qualify them to work in 
the secondary schools. In order to attract graduates into the 
profession, he said, the Government Bursaries Committee had recently 
approved a proposal to increase the bursaries of those studying for 
the post-graduate Diploma in Education. 

It will be recalled that an announcement in June 1959 indicated that 
the three East African Governments accepted the establishment of a 
University of East Africa comprising three interterritorial colleges, 
including one in Tanganyika, as a “desirable objective for ^e fore>- 
seeable next stage,” and were studying the implications of its establish- 
ment in order to prepare a program of development acceptable to all 
three territories. The Government of Tanganyika of that time thus 
expressed the view that the territory’s first university institution 
should be an interterritorial college which would be a constituent part 
of a University of East Africa and that the time table of development 
should be agreed by the three territories. Moreover, the MiniatAF for 
Education and Labour, a civil servant, later reiterated this position 
and expressed the view that an institution iffiould not bo opened before 
the date suggested by the Working Party. 

On May 16, 19^0, the Minister referred to the matter in Legislative 
Council. He expressed his conviction, that “the inter-territorial char- 
acter of higher education in East Africa mui^be preserved” his 
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hoi» that there would ba“no ill judged attempts by Tanganyika to go 
it alone m the field of higher education.” He stressed the need for a 
university allege to be properly planned, staffed and supplied with 
students. His position was that Tanganyika should during the coming 
qumquenmum continue to send students to Kenya and Uganda for 
higher education while a university college was being built in Tan- 
ganyika and prepared for the admission of students during the follow- 
ing qumquennium. There is, however, a strong desire in Tanganyika 
for the early establishment of a university institution within the terri- 

to^, and there is a possibility that an institution may be established 
before 196{P66. 

The United Nations Visiting Mission which visited Tanganyika in 
April 1960 reported: 


Educational official* point out that the output of students from Tanganyika 
secondary schools could be absorbed for several years to come by existing 
Instttutlona of higher Question, while agreeing that advance planning for 
the new College In Tanganyika should be begun. African poUtldans naturally 
regard the establishment of a University of Tanganyika In the near future 
M the educaUonal counterpart of poUUcal Independence, Imt are conscious 
that such a project would be expensive and beyond the capacity of the country 
to meet from its own resources.* 


The Visiting Mission also stated : 


While this cannot have at this very moment the priority that an expansion 
of secondary education should have, the Mission beUeves that it will become 
a political and educational necessity well before the date of 1965/66 suggested^ 
by the experta There will obviously be great difficulty in providing capital 
coeta for an investment whldi will bear fruit only over a long period of years. 
International grants may well be forthcoming and there la a smhll trust fund 
already In existence. The MlsMon Is confident that private philanthropic 
foundaUon# will regard such a project as worthy of substantial support* 

While there appears to be no plan for any appreciable increase in 
the number of places available for children beginning primary school, 
for what might be termed the horizontal expansion of the existing 
African primary system, proposals hpe been made for the extension 
of the existing 4-year primary schools so that they might provide a 
longer primary course. Although no decision to proceed with this 
program hu yet been announced, such an extension of the existing 
schools, which would permit larger numbers than at present to con- 
tinue beyond Standard IV, may be a third, but long-term, objective of 
* future development policy. 

The dMire for a longer primary course and the dissatisfaction with 
the curriculum in middle schools which Africans have expressed has 
been mentioned. Moreover, educators in Tanganyika have recognized 
that the 4-y ear primary course has not worked out as originally ex- 
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pected. One reason has been that too little reading matter of the type 
required for products of the primary school to retain their literacy 
has been produced. The 1960 UN Visiting Mission reported : 

As has been prevlonsly pointed ont by the Admlnisterii^; Authority and 
Tlsitlng misslona, a critical situation exists as long as there is not a snf- 
flclent number of middle schools to absorb the number of children success- 
fully completing Standard IV. The child normally lives In an educationally 
low environmental level and he is taught mainly in Swahili, the Unffua 
franca. Thus he is not assured a sufflclmit knowledge of reading and writing 
and does not receive a general education sufficient to enable him to continue 
his education alone. As a matter of fact, as was stated by the Minister of 
Education to the Mission, many who leave school at Standard IV relapse Into 
Illiteracy. 

Educators in Tanganyika have also expressed the view that the teach- 
ing of agriculture in middle schools has been of great value in some 
areas, particularly those suitable for the growing of cash crops, but 
of less value in other areas where a subsistence economy prevails. 
When boys return home from middle schools they are not permitted 
to put into practice the new methods they have learned because their 
elders prefer traditional methods. The view has also been expressed 
that, since specialists believe no true trade school or technical train- 
ing can be given until a boy has had 8 years’ schooling, work in handi- 
crafts in middle schools might better be approached through hobby 
courses or by handicraft teaching in selected schools. 

With full regard to these factors, a proposed new plan fob the de- 
velopment of African education (distinct from the proposed 3-year 
plan already discussed) was prepared by the Director of Education 
in 1959 for discussion throughout the country. It reconunended that 
all African primary schools be extended to 6-year schools, with 
double sessions in the first four standards and single sessions in 
Standards V and VI, and that 2-year intermediate schools should pro- 
vide the stage of education between the 6-year primary schools and 
the secondary schools. 

It was proposed that most of the existing middle schools should 
become double stream intermediate schools, which would either be 
mainly academic or have either an agricultural or handicraft bias, 
and that the remainder of the existing middle schools should become 
secondary schools of various types. In contrast to the targets under 
the 5-year plan, the implementation of the proposed plan would mean 
that all of the children in Standard I (110,000 in 1959) could com- 
plete 6 years of schooling rather than 4; that 25,600 rather than 
17,840 children might expect to complete 8 years; and that 8,880 
children rather than 2,100 might expect to enter S ta ndard IX. 

The Committee on the Integration of Education, in dianiaeiTig 
African primary schools in rural areas, indicated it considered the 
proposal for the extension of primary spools into 6-year schools set 
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forth in the Director’s plan a natural first step towards the ultimate 

® education and one which appeared to fit in 

well with the Committee’s proposals. 

In May 1960 the Minister stated in Legislative Council that thei 
quMtion of extending the African primary course from 4 to 6 years 
and (^oubling Standards VII and VIII as a step towards the eventual 
Mtabl^ent of an 8-year primary course was still under examination. 
He said that although naturally 6 years’ education is bettor than 4, 
It 18 also more expensive and the extension of the primary course 
would delay the abolition of double sessions in Standards III and IV 
It is al» rwogmod in the teiritory thst e student completine 
StandeM ^ is not much more employable than one completing 
btand^ IV. Some students completing Standard VIII now find 
difficulty in secui^ employment. 

Present plana call for much laiger numbers to attain School Cer- 
tificate and Higher School Certificate level within the next few years. 
The establishment of a university institution in the territoiy within 
the ^e or somewhat longer period is likely. The implementation 
of the proposals of the Committee on the Integration of Education 
would open other avenues. The African primary schools in rural 
areas-the greater part of the present African primary system— would 
in m^cases be att^ded almost exclusively by African children and 
the Atocan boarding secondary schools in rural areas would also 
probably remain lar^y African schools. However, the proposals 
would mean that African children, who can now attend only African 
l^^ing secondary schools, would be able to compete for places in 
the todian ^ndaiy schools and, when a separate school for girls, 
St. Mikael 8, IS provided, for places at both St George’s and St 
Mic^l 8 schools, the only secondary schools in the territory planned 
children. Under the conditions laid down, Afri/^n 
chdd^ could also be admitted to primary schools originally estab- 
liAed for children of other races. Thus important changes in the 

educational opportunities for African children are evidently in the 
offing. •' 
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